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PRE F ACE. 


I HAVE called the follo,ving pamphlet, "Prin- 
ciples of Church Reform," because I thought it 
better to try to establish these, than to lose myself 
and my readers in a mass of minute details. For 
if the principles be true, there are persons of 
much greater expel.ience and knowledge than 
ll1yself to contrive the best way of carrying them 
into effect; while, had I proposed any particular 
arrangements which might have been ill-judged 
or impracticable, this error in the details might 
have been transferred by unfairness or ignorance 
to the main principles of the ar
ument, and they 
would have been called impracticable also. These 
principles I believe to be irr
fragable; that a 
Church Establishment is essential to the well- 
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being of the nation; that the existence of Dissent 
impairs the usefulness of an Establishment always, 
and now, from peculiar circumstances, threatens 
its destruction; and that to extinguish Dissent by 
persecution being both wicked and impossible, 
there remains the true, but hitherto untried way, 
to extinguish it by COIn prehension; that different 
tribes should act together as it were in one army, 
and under one command, yet should each retain 
the arms and manner of fighting with which habit 
has made then1 most familiar. 
But as to the manner of carrying these princi- 
ples into effect, I am far from proposing any 
thing with equal confidence. Nor am I anxious 
about any particular measure, which I may have 
ventured to recoffilnend, if any thing can be 
suggested by others, which may effect the same 
great object more completely. But practical 
ability, of which we have no lack in the country, 
must labour not merely for no good, but for 
absolute mischief, unless it clearly understands the 
principles of the question. And the numerous 
plans of Church Reform already before the public, 
have also the san1e bad effect, that they lead their 
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readers off on a false scent, and make them 
fancy, that by their adoption the Church would 
be reformed and secured, when its great defects 
and dangers would remain in fact untouched. 
But the natural tendency of mankind to reform by 
patching rather than effectual1y, gives great reason 
to fear that some one or other of these plans will 
be adopted; and that the Inatter will then be 
considered by the Government to be set at rest. 
Whereas, in fact, it will not be at rest; but \vill 
be agitated with more violence than ever, and 
with less hope of a favourable settlement ;- 
because one party will be exasperated at what. 
they will call a mere lllockery of Reform, and the 
other will complain that their concessions have 
given no satisfaction, and will therefore be dis- 
posed for the time to come to fight out the battle 
to the last. 


RYDAL, 
January 9tll, 1833. 
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EVERY man who talks, writes, or votes in favour 
of Church Reform, would do ,veIl to ask himself, 
why he wishes for it. And in like manner the 
Governn1ent, \vhen legislating to satisfy the general 
can for Church Reform, would do well to consider 
with what motives it is called for; to see, first, 
whether they who call the loudest are persons 
who ought to be satisfied; and, secondly, what it 
is that truth and wisdom demand; for their call 
ought certainly to be listened to, though it is 
generally preferred in a voice so gentle, that they 
who care not for it may easily avoid hearing it 
at all. 
N ow Church Reform being a very vague term, 
it is of great consequence to vnow what they, who 
use it, mean by it. It is impossible that a man 
B 
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can care, properly speaking, about the reform of 
any institution, if the objects of the institution are 
of no interest to him. If then a man, without 
being a Dissenter, is one "vho seldom or never 
goes to Church, and appears to have very little 
value for Christianity personally; the main object 
of the institution of the Church is clearly of no 
interest to him; and his anxiety for its reform 
can only be for t.he sake of certain subordinate 
objects which lIe may suppose to be promoted by 
it. Still, if he be a nlan of enlarged and liberal 
views, and capable of desiring the intellectual 
welfare cf his countrymen, and their moral im- 
provement also so far as it affects society, he may 
sincerely ,vish to see the Church reformed in the 
proper sense of the term, although he may not be 
a religious man; because the social improvement 
of man is one of the direct objects of a Church 
establishment, although not its highest object; 
and it is properly to wish an institution reformed, 
if we wish it rendered more capable of effecting 
any of its proper objects. But men of another 
stamp, who neither value the socia] nor the reli- 
gious benefits conferred by an establishment, 
cannot rightly be said to desire its reform; they 
merely wish to see it destroyed; and destruc- 
tion is so very different from reform, that it is a 
gross fraud to can ourselves friends of the one, 
when what we reaUy desire is the other. 
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Here then is one class of Church Reformers, 
and another class who call themselves by the same 
name, but whose proper title is Church Destroyers. 
A third, and a very numerous class, must however 
be added; men who have no value for the objects 
of the Church, nor yet any antipathy to it; \vho 
in point of fact neither wish for its reform nor 
for its destruction. They merely look upon its 
revenues, as affording the means of lessening their 
own outgoings in money, by being made in part 
available to public purposes. These nlen are in 
truth Church destroyers, only they are restrained 
by temper or by some scruple of conscience from 
going the full length of their o\vn principlEs. 
Their object in short is \vholly and entirely selfish, 
and if \ve n1Ïght borro\v the language of the 
seventeenth century, we might fitly distinguish 
them by the name of the" Self-seekers." 
The avowed Dissenters join also in the call for 
Church Reførm; and they again use the term 
\vitb singular impropriety. They can hardly care 
about the reform of an institution from \vhich 
they have altogether separated themselves. They 
belong, in fact, either to the class of Church 
Destroyers, or of Self-seekers: to the former, if 
being convinced that an establishn1ent is an evil, 
they wish to see it altogether put down: to the 
latter, if their object be sin1ply to be relieved fron1 
Church Rates, Easter Dues, and Tithes, because 
B 2 
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they support a nlinistry of their own. But I have 
heard as yet no language from the Dissenters 
'\vhich could entitle them justly to the name of 
Church Reformers. That they may, and ought to 
become so, I shall endeavour to show hereafter. 
Now it is manifest, that if we take all these 
classes of persons to the letter of their present,- 
perhaps I ought to say, their yesterday's lan- 
guage,-if we do refornl the Church, by rid- 
ding it of the evils most loudly clamoured 
against, three out of four of them will still be 
unsatisfied. It is quite idle to think that the 
Destroyers, or the Self-seekers, really care abou t 
pluralities and non-residence, and the inequality 
of Church benefices: still less are they concerned 
about alterations in the Liturgy, or the intro- 
duction of a more effective clerical discipline. 
The real question with them is one of money,- 
they want a cheap religion,-and they lay the 
more stress upon the epithet, in proportion to their 
ignorance of the value of the article for which they 
are bargaining: about religion they know and care 
little,-about money they know and care much. 
"r e are told that there is now an universal 
wish for Church Reform. This, as I have shown, 
is not true; on the contrary, I doubt exceedingly, 
whether the friends of Reform are po,verful 
enough to get their object effected. There is on 
one side a great wish for Church destruction and 
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Church robbery; and on the other 
ide a great 
unwillingness to correct Church abuses: but the 
generality of the wish for Church Reform is a 
fact which I should exceedingly rejoice to see 
established. 
It is not enough, in times like these, to stand 
battling about a few points of detail. \tVe must 
take up the whole question from the beginning, 
that we may know on \vhat grounds \ve are going 
to legislate. Before I discuss any scheme of Church 
Reform, I must state why I am utterly opposed to 
all schemes of Church destruction. 
I \vill not insult even the most violent Church 
destroyer, so far as to suppose him to contemplate 
the ejectment of the present holders of benefices. 
As the la\v declares that a man's benefice is his 
freehold, it is precisely the same thing to deprive 
an incumbent of the inCOlne arising froll1 his 
Church preferment, as to deprive any other indi- 
vidual of the rents of his land, or of the profits of 
his trade. If, therefore, such an act could be 
committed, it would be neither more nor less than 
literal robbery; and \ve should be far advanced 
on our \vay to\val'ds that happy consummation, 
,vhen every man will keep what he can, and take 
what he can. 
But, saving all existing interests, why should 
not the Establishment expiïe \vith .the present 
generation? Why should not the Tithes, in 
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every parish, revert, on the next vacancy, to the 
several owners of the soil; and all Church lands 
be sold for the paYlllent of the national debt; 
leaving the next generation of ministers, if there 
be any, to be maintained by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their hearers? 
I am so anxious to get to the very principles 
of the whole question, that I am contented to 
pass over aU the particular and practical objec- 
tions which might be made to such a scheme;- 
such as its invasion of the rights of the patrons 
of Church benefices; and the question ho\v far 
episcopal or chapter lands, wIlich certainly were 
never granted by the state, could justly be taken 
by the staté for its own purposes. These are all 
very substantial objections, and would, I hope, 
be fully insisted upon by all friends to law and 
rigbt, if ever the proposal of Church destruction 
should con1e before the legislature in its plain 
form: but I hold it much more satisfactory, to 
rest the case simply on general principles; and 
to show, that if the Estab1ishment could be sub- 
verted, without the least individual injustice or 
illegality, still it ,yould be the greatest possible 
folly in the nation to subvert it. 
J t is quite manifest, that the whole amount of 
Church property in England, including under 
that name, both Tithes, so far as they are in 
clerical hands, and Church lands of every de- 
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sCl.iption, is so much saved out of the scramble of 
individual selfishness, and set apart for ever for 
public purposes. Now there are fe\v things from 
\vhich society in England has suffered greater 
evil, than from the want of property so reserved: 
it is apparent in every town, and in every vil- 
lage, in the absence of public walks, public 
gardens, public exercise grounds, public mu- 
seun1S, &c., in the former; and in Inost instances, 
of even so much as a common green, in the latter: 
let a nlan go where he \vil1, he is beset on every 
side hy the exclusiveness of private property; 
the public has kept nothing. This has arisen 
very n1uch out of the false and degrading notions 
of civil society, \vhich have prevailed within the 
last century. Society has been regarded as a 
nlere collection of individuals, looking each after 
his own interest; and the business of govern- 
ment has been limited to that of a mere police, 
whose sole use is to hinder these individuals 
from robbing or knocking each other down. 
This view of society, alike unphilosophical and 
unchristian, has largely counteracted the good 
which the world
 in this advanced stage of its 
existence, has derived from its increased expe- 
rience; and its pernicious effects have been 
abundantly shewn in the actual state of the poor 
throughout England. For their physical dis- 
tresses, their ignorance, and their vices, are the 
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true fruits. of the system of " letting alone;" in 
other words, of leaving men to practise for their 
own advancelnent, all arts, save actual violence; 
of al1o\-ving every natural, and every artificial 
superiority, to enjoy and push its advantages to 
the utmost, and of suffering the weaker to pay 
the full penalty of their inferiority. 
Thus, even before I consider the particular ap- 
plication of Church property, I hold it to be an 
enormous benefit that it is so much secured for 
ever to public uses ;-a something saved out of 
the scramble, which no covetousness can appro- 
priate, and no folly waste. Again, it is not only 
a considerable mass so saved ;-but it is so hap- 
pily divided, that every portion of the kingdom, 
\vith certain wretched exceptions, shares in the 
benefit. The sight of a Church to,ver, wherever 
it is IDet \vith, is an assurance that every thing 
has not been bought up for private convenience 
or enjoyment ;-that there is some provision made 
for public purposes, and for the welfare of the 
poorest and most destitute human being who lives 
within the hearing of its bells. In the most unat- 
tractive districts of the country, no less than in 
the most inviting, this same beneficent provision 
extends itself :-or if it docs not, it is owing 
wholIy to the neglect of these later times, when 
all things have been left to find their o\vn level; 
and the result has been, as might well have been 
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expected from the inequalities of the bottom, an 
alternation of some deep pools here and there with 
h
ge wastes of unmoistened sand and gravel. 
But 'v hat are the particular public purposes for 
which this property is set apart? .Alms-houses are 
an admirable provision for the poor and aged;- 
hospitals for the sick ;-schools for the young ;- 
a public garden furnishes amusement to all ;-a 
public library gives instruction to all. But this 
property is designed to provide a benefit higher 
and more universal than any of these,-to secure 
for every parish the greatest blessing of human 
society, that is, the constant residence of one in- 
dividual, who has no other business than to do 
good of every kind to every person. Men in 
general have their o\vn profession or trade to 
fol1ow; and although they are useful to society, 
yet it is but an indirect benefit-not intended for 
society in the first place, but for themselves; so 
that no one feels obliged to them for their spr- 
vices, because there is notb ing in them 'v hich 
partakes of the nature of a kindness. Those 
again \vho possess an independent fortune, are 
not only raised too high to be in perfect sym- 
pathy \vith the majority of their neighbours, but 
are exposed to moral temptations of a peculiar kind, 
which often render them an inadequate example 
to others. 'Vhereas, it is imposs 1 ble to conceive a 
man, placed so favourably for attaining to the 
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highest perfection of our nature, as a parochial 
Ininister. Apart from all personal and particular 
interests; accustomed by his education and habits 
to take the purest and highest views of human 
life, and bound by his daily business to cherish 
and sweeten these by the charities of the kindest 
social intercourse: in delicacy and liberality of 
feeling on a level with the highest; but in rank 
and fortune standing in a position high enough 
to insure respect, yet not so high as to forbid 
sympathy :-with none of the harshness of legal 
authority, yet with a llloral influence such as 
no legal authority could give ;-ready to ad vise, 
when advice is called for, but yet more useful by 
the indirect counsel continually afforded by his 
conduct, his knowledge, his ten1per, and his man- 
ners ;-he stands amidst the fever and selfishness 
of the world, as one vvhom the tainted atmo- 
sphere cannot harm, although he is for ever \valk- 
ing about in it, to abate its malignant power over 
its victims. 
N ow I wish it to be observed, that all this 
good results simply from the circumstance, that 
here is a man of education, relieved from the 
necessity of following any trade or ordinary pro- 
fession in order to maintain himself, and placed 
in the most improving of all situations,-a life of 
constant intercourse with Inen, of which the direct 
and ackno\vledged business is to do them good 
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physically and morally. Thus much is inde- 
pendent of religion :-:-and had there been a resi- 
dent sophist stationed in every village of the 
Roman empire, "vith such a general commission 
to improve in every way the condition of the 
people, the amount of crime and misery would 
have been enormously lessened. But to all this, 
how much is superadded in the Christian mini- 
stry! How great is the difference of the notions 
conveyed by the terms " lecturer" and" preacher ;
' 
by the names of " sophist" and "pastor!" The 
truth is, that men bear impatiently the teaching 
of men, unless it comes with more than man's 
authority: the beneficent relations in ,vhich a 
n1inister stands towards his people, derive much 
of their power from this very circumstance, that 
he is a n1inister of relig'ion. And Christianity, 
whilst it fully invests him "vith this character, 
yet has provided in the strongest manner against 
superstition and priestcraft; for a minister can 
speak ,vith no authority beyond his commission, 
and this commission lies open for all men, to 
judge whether he adheres to it or no. It 
gives hilll power unspeakable, so long as he 
faithfully discharges it: but deserts and condemns 
him the very moment that he would pervert it to 
selfish purposes, to make his own "vord a law, 
and himself an ido1. But in thi
 commission there 
is contained indeed the very food, and more than 
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the food of man's life: the remedy for all troubles 
and sorrows, from the simplest physical suffering 
of the rudest nature, up to the mental conflicts 
which are the inevitable portion of the loftiest and 
most sensitive: the medicine for all moral evil, 
from the mere bodily appetites of the most grossly 
ignorant, to the most delicate forms of pride or 
selfishness in minds of the highest intelligence: 
the light to clear up every perplexity of practice, 
strengthening thejudgment through the purified af- 
fections : the most exalted hope inseparably united 
with the deepest humility; because we believe in 
Christ crucified-because we trust in Christ risen. * 
N ow an appropriation of a certain portion of 
property to secure for ever to a whole people so 
invaluable a blessing as a resident Christian 
ministry dispersed over every part of the country, 
will naturally be objected to by those who hate 
the very names of God and of goodness. And 


* I shall not be suspected of meaning this high character 
of the benefits of a national christian ministry to apply in its 
full perfection to the actual state of the Church amongst us. 
The faults of hU11lan nature win always m!lke the practice of 
an institution fall below its theory. But it is no less true 
that all the tendencies of the ministerial office, as such, are 
wholJy beneficial; and if the actual good derived from it be 
not so great as it 11light be, this is owing to counteracting 
causes, some remediable-such, for instance, as faults pro- 
duced by imperfect education and inefficient church disci- 
pli
e ;-others, arising out of the Inere weakness of human 
nature, admitting only of palliation, not of complete removal. 
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persons '\vho arrive from mere brutishness at the 
same practical conclusion to which the godless 
party are led by deliberate \vickedness,-men 
\v ho can neither look before nor after, but limit 
their notions of political good to the mere physical 
'\velfare of their o'\vn generation, because they can 
understand nothing higher,-such persons may 
consistently think that hand work is more useful 
than head or heart work, and that no elenlents in 
society can be so well spared as piety, and charity, 
and moral wisdom. It is no wonder then, but a 
just tribute to the excellence of the Christian 
ministry, that it should be hated by the sublimed 
and systematic wickedness of the godless party, 
and by the brute ignorance and coarseness of the 
dregs of the democracy. But that men ,vho, 
though not religious, are yet adn1Ïrers of much 
that is noble, and D1uch that is excellent; -still 
more, that men who really fear God and love 
Christianity, should be found to doubt the wisdom 
of a national provision for the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the people, for giving them 
the knowledge of that truth which is life eternal,- 
this is on the face of it a phenomenon so strange, 
nay, so monstrous, that \ve cannot but eagerly 
desire, for the honour of human nature, to explain 
the causes of it. 
I t has arisen frolTI that \VGrst reproach of the 
Christian name,-the spirit of sectarianism. For 
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Christians having become divided into a thousand 
sects, and refusing to join in each other's worship, 
a national establishment is regarded as an unjust 
preference of one sect over another;--and, as 
it is considered impossible to establish all, and 
unfair to establish anyone rather than another, 
there relnains no alternative but to establish none; 
and, to use a phrase much in fashion, to look 
upon every man's religion as an affair bet\veen 
God and his own conscience only. 
That the objection to a national provision for 
the rninisters of religion arises, alnongst thinking 
men, solely out of the difficulties created by secta- 
rianism, is manifest from this ;-that where secta- 
rianism has not existed, or only in an insignificant 
degree, the wisdom of such a provision has been 
allowed with remarkable unanimity. For, not to 
speak of the ancient world, where it was a thing 
unheard of for a state to be ,vithout its national 
worship, its temples, its festivals, and its priests; 
the whole Christian world, from the time that 
governments have become Christian, has acted 
uniformly on the same principle, with the single 
exception of the United States of America, where 
the evil spirit of sectarianism has wrought his 
perfect work. And what is still more to our pur- 
pose, the French people, even while declaring 
that they will have no established religion, have 
yet retained the great benefit of an establishment, 
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namely, a national provision for the religious 
instruction of the people, inasmuch as they keep 
up the churches, and pay the ministers who offi- 
ciate in them. This they do, because the clear 
'\visdom of the principle is not obscured to their 
minds by the perplexities which rise out of reli- 
gious dissent ;-the Catholics are so great a 
nlajority, and in most parts of France so nearly 
the whole of the population, that Catholic and 
Christian are convertible terms, and the State's 
wish to instruct its people is not frustrated by 
the endless discussions of contending sects, 
ach 
objecting to all forms of instruction but its own. 
This evil of religious dissent is so enormous,- 
is so fraught with danger at this moment to our 
highest interests, national and spiritual,-and has 
been to my mind so unfairly and unsatisfactorily 
treated by men of all parties, that I shall 111ake no 
apology for entering fully upon the consideration 
of it. Unless it be duly appreciated, and in some 
measure remedied, it is perfectly needless to talk- 
of Church Reform. 
Whoever is acquainted with Christianity, must 
see that differences of opinion amongst Christians 
are absolutely unavoidable. First, because our 
religion being a thing of the deepest personal 
interest, "\ve are keenly alive to all the great ques- 
tions connected with it, which ,was not the case 
with heathenism. Secondly, these questions are 
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exceedingly numerous, inasmuch as our religion 
aflècts our whole moral being, and must involve, 
therefore, a great variety of metaphysical, moral, 
and political points ;-that is to say, those very 
points which, lying out of the reach of demon- 
strative science, are, through the constitution of 
man's nature, peculiarly apt to be regarded by 
different minds differently. And thirdly, although 
all Christians allow the Scriptures to be of 
decisive authority, whenever their judgment is 
pronounced on any given case, yet the peculiar 
form. of these Scriptures, which in the New 
Testament is rather that of a commentary than of 
a text ;-the critical difficulties attending their 
interpretation, and the still greater difficulty as 
to their application ;-it being a constant question 
whether such and such rules, and still more "\vhe- 
ther such and such recorded facts or practices, 
were meant to be universally binding ;-and it 
being a farther question, amidst the infinite variety 
of human affairs, whether any case, differing more 
or less in its circumstances, properly comes under 
the scope of any given Scripture rule ;-all these 
things prevent the Scriptures from being in prac- 
tice decisive on controverted points, because the 
contending parties, while alIke acknowledging the 
judge's authority, persist in putting a different 
construction upon the words of his sentence. 
A ware of this state of things, and aware also 
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"vith characteristic wisdol11, of the deadly evil of 
religious divisions, the Roman Catholic Church 
ascribed to the sovereign power in the Christian 
society in every successive age, an infallible spirit 
of truth, whereby the real meaning of any dis- 
puted passage of Scripture Jnight be certainly and 
authoritatively declared; and if the Scripture 
were silent, then the living voice of the Church 
m
ght supply its place,-and being guided by 
that saIne Spirit which had inspired thp \vritten 
Word, might pronounce upon any ne,v point of 
controversy with a decision of no less authority. 
With the same view of preventing divisions, 
the unity of the Church was maintained, in a 
sense perfectly intelligible and consistent. Chris- 
tians, wherever they lived, belonged literally to 
one and the same society,-they were subject to 
the same la,vs and to the same government. Na- 
tional and political distinctions were wholly lost 
sight of; the vicar of Christ and his general 
council knew nothing of England or of France, 
of Germany or of Spain; they made laws for 
ClzristendoJn - a magnificent word, and ,veIl ex- 
pressing those high and consistent notions of 
unity, on which the Church of Rome based its 
systeln. One government, one law, one faith, 
kept free from doubt and error by the support of 
an infallible authority - the theory was in perfect 
harmony with itself, and Dl0st Ìlnposing from its 
c 
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beauty and apparent usefulness; but it began 
,vith assuming a falßehood, and its intended con- 
clusion "ras an impossibility. 
It is false that there exists in the Church any 
power or office endo\ved with the gift of infallible 
wisdom; and therefore it is inlpossible to pre- 
vent differences of opinion. But the claim to in- 
fallibility was not only false but mischievous; 
because it encouraged the notion that these dif- 
ferences were to be condemned and prevented, 
and thus hindered men from learning the truer 
and better lesson, how to make them perfectly 
compatible ,vith Christian union. Doubtless it 
were a far happier state of things if men did not 
differ from each other at all ;-but this may be 
wished for only; it is a serious foUy to expect it. 
For so, while grieving over an inevitable evil, we 
heap on it aggravations of our own making, which 
are far worse than the original mischief. Diffe- 
rences of opinion \vill exist, but it is our fault 
that they should have been considered equivalent 
to differences of principle, and made a reason for 
separation and hostility. 
Our fathers rightly appreciated the value of 
church unity; but they strangely mistook the 
means of preserving it. Their system consisted 
in drawing up a statement of what they deemed 
important truths, and in appointing a form of 
worship and a ceremonial which they believed to 
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be at once dignified and edifying; and then they 
proposed to oblige every man, by the dread of" 
legal penalties or disqualifications, to subscribe to 
their opinions and to conform to their rites and 
practices. But they forgot that while requiring 
this agreement, they had themselves disclaimed, 
what alone could justify them in enforcing it-the 
possession of infallibility. They had parted with 
the weapon which \vould have served them most 
effectually, and strange were the expedients re- 
sorted to for supplying its place. At one time it 
was the Apostles' Creed; at another, the decrees 
of the four first general councils; or, at another, 
the general consent of the primitive Church, 
,vhich formed an authoritative standard of such 
truths as might not be questioned without heresy. 
But though the elephant might still rest upon the 
tortoise, and the tortoise on the stone, yet since 
the claim to infallibility was once abandoned, 
the stone itself rested 011 nothing. The four first 
councils were appeal
d to as sanctioning their 
interpretation of Scripture by men who yet con- 
fessed that the decisions of these councils were 
only of force, because they were agreeable to the 

 Scripture. Turn which ever way they would, 
they sought in vain for an authority in religious 
controversies; infallibility being nowhere to be 
found, it was merely opinion against opinion; 
and ho,vever convinced either party might be of 
c2 
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the truth of its own views, they had no right to 
judge their opponents. 
With regard to the ceremonies and practices of 
the Church, a different ground was taken. It is 
curious to observe the contradictory positions in 
which the two parties were placed_ :-the Church 
of England enforcing a tyranny upon principles 
in themselves most liberal and most true ;-the 
Dissenters accidently advocating the cause of 
liberty, while their principles were those of the most 
narrow-minded fanaticis111. One feels ashamed 
to think that the great truths so clearly and so 
eloquently established by Hooker, in the earlier 
books of his Ecclesiastical Polity, should have 
served in practice the petty tyranny of Laud and 
Whitgift, or the utterly selfish and worldly policy 
of Elizabeth. The Church of England maintained 
n10st truly, that rites and ceremonies, being things 
indifferent in thernselves, might be altered accord- 
ing to the difference of tin1es and countries, and 
that the regulation of such matters was left wholly 
to the national Church. But inasmuch as the 
government of the national Church was a mere 
despotism-the crown having virtually transferred 
to itself the authority formerly exercised by the 
Popes-its appointments were made with an 
imperious stiffness, which was the more offensive 
from the confessed indifferent nature of the matters 
in question; and while one ritual was inflexibly 
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inJposed upon the whole community, in direct 
opposition to the feelings of many of its members, 
and too sinlple and unattractive to engage the 
sympathies of the multitude, this fond attempt 
to arrive at uniformity, inflicted a deadly blow, 
according to Lord Falkland's most true observa- 
tion on the real blessing of Christian union. 
I am well aware that if it be a mere- question 
of comparative faultiness, the opponents of the 
Established Church in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are at least as much to be con- 
demned as its rulers. That coarse-minded 
ignorance, which delighted to isolate itself from 
all the noble recol1ectiøns of past tilnes, and con- 
founded all the institutions and practices of the 
Christian Church during several centuries, under 
the opprobrious names of superstition and idolatry; 
that captious superstition which quarrel1ed with 
the fonn of a minister"s cap, or the colQur of his 
dress, deserved indeed little consideration, if the 
principles of government are to be made dependent 
on the merits of particular parties or individuals. 
But the cause of truth, and the welfare of mankind, 
have been for ever sacrificed to the paltry triumphs 
of personal argument :-if a party can show that 
its opponents have been more blameable than 
itself, it looks upon itself as standing clear in the 
judgment of posterity and of pod. The provo- 
cation given may indeed lessen our estimate of 
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the guilt of indi viduals; but it ought not to affect 
our sentiments of the wisdom or evil tendency of 
their conduct; and though the virulence and 
ignorance of the puritans may dispose us to 
excuse 'Vhitgift and Laud, as individuals, yet 
their system is not the less to be condemned, as 
in itself arbitrary and schismatical, and tending to 
aggravate and perpetuate the evils which it pro- 
fessed to combat. 
Thus within fifty years of the overthro,v of the 
Roman Catholic religion in England, the spirit of 
Protestantism, followed up only in one half of its 
conclusions, had divided the nation into t\VO hostile 
parties, each careless of union, and looking only 
to victory. The religious quarrel blending itself 
with the political struggle at which society in its 
progress had then arrived, became thus the more 
irreconcileable; each party boasted of its martyrs, 
and exulted in the judgments which had befallen 
its enemies; the royalist Churchman consecrated 
the 29th of IVlay as a day of national thanks- 
giving; the Puritan, who had deemed popery and 
prelacy crushed for ever by the arms of God's 
saints, now bewailed the new St. Bartholomew 
of 1662, and the vindictive oppression of the 
Five Mile Act. 
There succeeded an age of less zeal, but scarcely 
of more charity. Time had reconciled men to 
the monstrous sight of a large proportion of a 
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Christian people living in a complete religious 
separation from their fellow-Christians; of a 
numerous portion of the children of the state, 
living as aliens from the national \vorship. And 
the ll1eans hitherto adopted for preventing such 
a division were so odious in themselves, and had 
so signally failed to effect their object, that none 
could wish them to be continued any longer. 
Ilostilities \vere accordingly suspended, and the 
Toleration Act was passed; -a strange n1easure, by 
\vhich the nation sanctioned the non-observance 
of its own institutions, and relaxed by one half 
the bond of national communion. Yet at the 
very same period an attempt to effect, not a peace, 
but an union \vith the Dissenters, totally failed: 
those true Christians who wished to make the 
national Church more comprehensive ,vere unable 
to carry their point: persecution first-tolera- 
tion afterwards-any thing seemed preferable to 
Chri
tian charity and Christian union. 
Then followed one of those awful periods in 
the history of a nation, which may be emphati- 
cally called its times of trial. I mean those 
tranquil intervals between one great revolution 
and another, in \vhich an opportunity is offered 
for profiting by the lessons of past experience, 
and to direct the course of the future for good. 
From our present dizzy state, i! is startling to look 
back on the deep calm of the first seventy years of 
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the eighteenth century. An the evils of society 
were yet manageable; \vhile complete political 
freedom, and a vigorous state of Inental activity, 
seelned to promise that the growth of good would 
more than keep pace with them, and that thus 
they might be kept down for ever. But tranquil- 
lity, as usual, bred carelessness; events were left 
to take their own way. uncontrolled; the weeds 
grew fast, ,vhile none thought of sowing the good 
seed. The Church and the Dissenters lived in 
peace; but their separation became daily more 
confirmed. Meanwhile the uniformity, and the 
strict formality, which the Church had fondly 
adopted in order to extinguish Dissent, now mani- 
festly encouraged it. As the population increased, 
and began to congregate into large masses in those 
parts of the country \v hich before had been thinly 
inhabited, the Church required an enlarged ma- 
chinery, at once flexible, and powerful. What 
she had was both stiff and feeble; her ministers 
could only officiate in a church, and were con1- 
pelled to confine themselves to the prescribed forms 
of the Liturgy; while the Dissenters, free and 
unrestricted, could exercise their ministry as cir- 
cumstances required it, whether in a mine, by a 
canal side, or at the doors of a manufactory; they 
could join in hyn1ns \vith their congregations, could 
pray, expound the Scriptures, exhort, awaken, or 
persuade, in such variety, and in such proportions, 
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as the time, the place, the ll100d of their hearers, 
or their o\vn, might suggest or call for. 
Thus, by the very nature of the case, the influ- 
ence of the Dissenters spread amongst the poorer 
classes. It \vas a great good, that the poor and 
ignorant should receive any knowledge of Chris- 
tianity;-but it was a lnixed good, because the 
evil of sectarianism ,vas at hand to taint it. The 
ß1inister at the meeting-house rejoiced to thin the 
church ;-the minister of the church rejoiced in 
his turn, if he could \vin back hearers from the 
Ineeting. As if their great common cause had not 
required all their efforts, much of their zeal \vas 
directed against each other; and if there was 
not hostility, there was an increase of rivalry and 
of jealousy. It might have been thought that the 
many good and active men \vho were no\v daily 
rising up amongst the ministers of the Establish- 
ment, would have been struck by the evils of their 
position, and have laboured to remove them. 
But some had been so used to the existence of 
Dissent, that they \vere insensible to the magni- 
tude of its evils ;-others, with the old party spirit 
of the High Churchmen, imagined that all the 
blalne of the separation rested with the Dissenters, 
they talked of the sin of schism, as if they were 
not equally guilty of it; tbey would have 
rejoiced in the conformity of the opposite party, 
that is to say, in their own victory; but they 
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had no notion of any thing like a fair union. 
Others, again, fully occupied with their own 
individual duties, and feeling that they themselves 
\vere usefully employed, never directed their 
attention to the inadequacy of the system to which 
they belonged, considered as a whole; while a 
fourth set argued against reforming the Church 
now, from the fact of its having gone unreformed 
so long; and because the crisis was not yet 
arrived, they were blind to the sure symptoms of 
its progress, and believed that it would only be 
brought on by the means used to avert it. 
But the population outgrew the efforts both of 
the Church and of the Dissenters; and multitudes 
of persons existed in the country who could not 
properly be said to belong to either. These were, 
of course, the most ignorant and degraded portion 
of the whole community,-a body whose influence 
is always for evil of some sort, but not always for 
evil of the same sort,-which is first the brute 
abettor and encourager of abuses, and afterwards 
their equally brute destroyer. For many years, 
the populace hated the Dissenters for the strictness 
of their lives, and because they had departed 
from the institutions of their country; for igno- 
rance, before it is irritated by physical distress, 
and thoroughly imbued with the excitement of 
political agitation, is blindly averse to all change, 
and looks upon reform as a trouble and a 
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disturbance. Thus the populace in Spain and in 
Naples have sho\vn themselves decided enemies to 
the constitutional party; and thus the mob at 
Birmingham, so late as the year 1791, plundered 
and burnt houses to the cry of "Church and 
King," and threatened to roast Dr. Priestley 
alive, as a heretic. But there is a time, and it is 
one fraught with revolutions, ,vhen this tide of 
ignorance suddenly turns, and runs in the opposite 
direction with equal violence. Distress and con- 
tinued agitation produce this change; but its 
peculiar danger arises from this, that its causes 
operate for a long time without any apparent effect, 
and \ve observe their seen1ing inefficiency till we 
think that there is nothing to fear from them; 
when suddenly the ground falls in under our feet, 
and we find that their ,york, though slow, had been 
done but too surely. And this is now the case 
with the populace of England. From cheering 
for Church and King, they are now come to cry 
for no bishops, no tithes, and no rates: from per- 
secuting the Dissenters, because they had separated 
frolll the Church, they are no\v eagerly joining 
with then1 for that very same reason; while the 
Dissenters, on their part, readily welcome these 
new auxiliaries, and reckon on their aid for effect- 
ing the complete destruction of their old enemy. 
This being the state of things, it is evident, that 
the existence of Dissent has divided the efforts of 
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Christians, so as to 111ake them n10re adverse to 
each other than to the cause of ungodliness and 
wickedness; it has prevented the nation from 
feeling the full benefits of its national Establish- 
ment, and no\v bids fair to deprive us of them 
altogether. Dissent, indeed, when it becomes 
genera], nlakes the Establishment cease to be 
national; there being so large a portion of the 
nation \vhose religious wants it does not satisfy. 
Yet we have seen, on the other hand, that dif- 
ferences of religious opinion, and of religious rites 
and ceremonies, are absolutely unavoidable; and 
that since there exists on earth no infallible 
authori ty to decide controversies bet,veen Chris- 
tians, it is vain for anyone sect to condemn 
another, or in its dealings with others to assume 
that itself is certainly right, and its opponents as 
certainly in error. 
Is it not, then, worth while to try a different 
system? And since disunion is something so con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity, and difference of 
opinion a thing so inevitable to human nature, 
might it not be possible to escape the former 
without the folly of attempting to get rid of the 
latter; to constitute a Church thoroughly national, 
thoroughly united, thoroughly Christian, which 
should a110w great varieties of opinion, and of 
ceremonies, and forms of worship, according to 
the various knowledge, and habits, and tempers of 
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its menìbers, \\'hile it truly held one con1mon faith, 
and trusted in one common Saviour, and wor- 
shipped one con1n1on God? 
The pl'oblen1 then is, to unite in one Church 
different opinions and different rites and cere- 
l11onies; and first, let us consider the case of a 
difference of religious opinions. 
Before such an union is considered inlpractica- 
ble, or injurious to the cause of Christianity, n1ight 
we not remember what, and how many, those 
points are, on \vhich all Christians are agreed? 
'Ve all believe in onc God, a spiritual and all- 
perfect Being, who n1ade us, and all things; who 
governs a11 things by his Providence; who loves 
goodness, and abhors wickedness. 
"r e all believe that Jesus Christ, his Son, came 
into the ,,,"arid for our salvation; that he died, and 
rose again fron1 the dead, to prove that his true 
servants shall not die eternally, but shall rise as he 
is risen, and enjoy an eternal life \vith him and 
with his Father. 
We aU believe that the volume of the Old and 
New Testaments contains the revelation of God's 
will to man; that no other revelation than what 
is there recorded has been ever given to mankind 
before or since; that it is a standard of faith and 
a rule of practice; so that we all acknowledge its 
authority, although we may often understand its 
meaning differently. 
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We all have, \vith very few exceptions, the 
same notions of right and wrong; or, at any rate, 
the differences on these points do not exist between 
Christians of different sects, but between sin- 
cere Christians of all sects, and those "\vho are 
little better than mere Christians in name. We 
all ho]d that natural faults are not therefore 
excusable, but are earnestJy to be struggled 
against; that pride and sensuality are amongst 
the worst sins; that self-denial, humility, devo- 
tion, and charity, are amongst the highest virtues. 
We all believe that our first great duty is to love 
God; our second, to love our neighbour. 
Now, considering that on these great points all 
Christians are agreed, while they differ on most 
of them from all who are not Christians, does it 
seem unreasonable that persons so united in the 
main principles of man's life, in the objects of 
their religious affections, and of their hopes for 
eternity, should be contented to live with one 
another as members of the same religious society? 
But they differ also in many important points, 
and cannot therefore forin one church without 
/ seeming to sanction what they respectively believe 
to be error. Now, setting aside the different 
opinions on church government, which I shall 
notice presently, is it true that there are many 
important points of pure doctrine on which the 
great majority of Christians in England at this 
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moment are not agreed? The Presbyterians, the 
l\1ethodists of all denominations, the Indepen- 
dents, the Baptists, the 1\10ravians, can hardly be 
said to differ on any in1portant point, except as 
connected 
\Vith church government, either from 
one another or from the Establishment. The dif- 
ference "\vith the Baptists as to the la,vfulness of 
Infant Baptism, may perhaps be thought an 
exception; but, if I mistake not, one of the highest 
authorities anlong the Baptists has expressly 
maintained the la\vfulness of conlnlunion ,vith 
Pædobaptists; and the question is not ,vhich 
practice is the more expedient, but ,vhether Infant 
Baptism on the one hand, or the refusing it to all 
who cannot understand its meaning on the other, 
be either of them errors so fatal as to Inake it 
impossible to hold religious comnlunion with those 
'v ho maintain them. 
There remain the Quakers, the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the Unitarians, whose differences appear 
to offer greater difficulty. And undoubtedly, so 
10ng as these sects preserve exactly their present 
character. it \yould seem impracticable to com- 
prehend them in any national Christian church; 
the epithet "national" excluding the two former, 
and the epithet "Christian," rendering alike 
inlpossible the admission of the latter. But the 
harshest and most offensive part of the pecu- 
liarities of every sect has al\vays arisen from the 
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opposition of antagonists. Extravagance in one 
extreme provokes equal extravagance in the other. 
If, then, instead of devising forms so positive 
and controversial, as to excite mistrust of their 
accuracy in the IDost impartial minds, and 
vehement opposition from those whose opinions 
lean to a different side, \ve were to make our 
language general and comprehensive, and content 
ourselves "\vith protesting against the abuses 
which may follow from an exc]usive view of the 
question, even when it is in itself substantially 
true, it is probable that those who differ from us 
would 
oon begin to consider the subject in a 
different temper; and that if truth were the object 
of both parties, and not v_ictory, truth \vould in 
fact be Inore nearly attained by both. In this 
respect, the spirit of the Seventeenth Article of 
the .. Church of England affords an excellent 
model, inasmuch as it is intended to be compre- 
hensive and conciìiatory, rather than controversial. 
And the effect to be hoped for from assuming 
such a tone, would be the bringing reasonable 
and moderate men to meet us, and to unite with 
us; there \vouid of course be always some violent 
spirits, who would maintain their peculiar tenets 
without modification; but the end of all wise 
government, whether in temporal matters or in 
spiritual, is not to satisfy every body, which is 
impossible, but to n1ake the dissatisfied a powerless 
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minority, by drawing away fron1 then1 that mass 
of curable discontent \vhose support c
n alone 
make them dangerous. 
That there is this tractable disposition in the 
majority of mankind, experience sufficiently proves. 
And ,ve should remelnber that at present the spirit 
of sectarianism binds many men even to the 
extravagancies of their own party, because they 
think it a point of honour not to be suspected of 
luke\varmness. But even as things are, \ve kno\v 
that many Quakers conform in their dress and 
language, much more nearJy to the rest of the 
world, than the stricter members of their sect 
approve of. \V ould not this temper be carried 
still further if those needless assertions of the la w- 
fulness of war and of oaths were expunged from 
our Articles, and if we sho\ved ourselves more 
sensible to that high conception of Christian 
perfection, which breathes through their whole 
system, and which, even when perverted into 
extravagance, ought not to be spoken of without 
respect? 
Again, with the Roman Catholics ;-as long as 
we indulge in that scurrilous language respecting 
them, which is almost habitual to one party 
amongst us, \ve shall assuredly do nothing but 
confirn1 thelll in aU their errors, and increase their 
3 bhorrence of Protestantisn1. I t is perfectly idle 
to attack their particular tenets and practices, till 
D 
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we can persuade them, that they may lawfully 
judge for themselves. Nor shall ,ve effect this 
by calling the Pope antichrist ;-and his claim 
to infallibility the blasphemous fruit of ambition 
and avarice. We dare not analyse too closely 
the motives of our best actions ;-but if ever 
grand conceptions of establishing the dominion 
of good over evil may be allo\ved to have con- 
cealed from the heart the ignobler feelings which 
may have been mixed with them, this excuse 
nlay justly be pleaded for Gregory VII. and 
Innocent III. The infallibility of the Church 
was the fond effort of the human mind to believe 
in the reality of the support which its weakness 
so needed ;-its unity was a splendid dream, 
beautiful but impracticable. We might sympa- 
thize with the Roman Catholics in the wish that 
we could find any infallible guide-that there 
existed on earth the wisdom and the goodness 
capable of exercising an universal dominion;- 
and then we Inight urge them to consider whe- 
ther indeed our wishes are enough to warrant our 
belief-whether experience does not forbid the 
fulfilment of our hopes ;-and whether the lesser, 
but certain good, be not a surer stay to our infir- 
mities, than an image of perfection which ,ve 
cannot realize.. 
If ever the Roman Catholics of England could 
be convinced that universal empire is equally 
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impracticable in religious Inatters as in tenlporal ; 
and that no bond of society, using the term in the 
strict sense of a body of lllen living under the 
same government, and bound by the same laws, 
can be more extensive than that of the political 
society or nation to which every man belongs by 
birth, they would then feel that they were men1- 
bel's natural1y of the Church of England, and not 
of the Church of central Italy. And then they 
would ackno\vledge further, that as the Parlia- 
ments of our ancestors could not preclude their 
posterity from making such alterations as the 
altered circumstances of a future generation Inight 
den1and; so neither could the councils of our 
ancestors debar their successors froln a similar 
right; that the national Church in every genera- 
tion is equally invested with sovereign power to 
order such rites and forms of worship as it may 
deeln expedient; and that though necessarily 
unable to command conviction in matters of 
opinion, it may yet lawfully regulate nlatters of 
practice. And if our Church were made truly 
national in point of government, if the king's 
supremacy were íl1ade \vhat it was intended to be 
in principle, thc substitution of a domestic govern- 
ment instead of a foreign one, and if our ecclesias- 
tical constitution were rendered definite and 
intelligible, is it beyond hope, that Inany who are 
now Roman Catholics, \vould ere long unite 
D 2 
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themselves religiously as well as politically with 
the rest of their coulltrv men? 
01 
Lastly, \vith regard to the Unitarians, it seems 
to me that in their case an alteration of our 
present terms of communion would be especially 
useful. The Unitarian body in England consists 
of elements the most dissimilar; including many 
who Inerely call themselves Unitarians, because 
the name of unbeliever is not yet thought credit- 
able, and son1e also ,vho are disgusted with their 
unchristian associates, but who cannot join a 
church which retains the Athanasian creed. 
Every means should be taken to separate these 
froln their present unworthy society, that they 
who are really Christians n1ight join their fellow- 
Christians, and they who are really unbelievers 
might be known by all the world to be so. I 
know that many good men draw a broad line of 
distinction between errors respecting the Trinity, 
and errors on any other point. They cannot 
unite, they say, with those \vho are not Trini- 
tarians; and Lord Henley, \v hile advocating an 
union with Dissenters in general, especially ex- 
cepts those who, to use his own language, " deny 
the divinity of our Lord, or the mystery of the 
triune Jehovah." The last expression is ,vorthy 
of notice, as affording a specimen of that irritating 
phraseology which has confirmed so many in 
error. Is it the way to reclaim any lnan from 
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Unitarianism, to insist upon his believing in " the 
mystery of the triune Jehovah 1" The real question 
is, not what theoretical articles a man will or win 
not subscribe to, but what essential parts of 
Christian worship he is unable to use. N ow, the 
addressing Christ in the language of prayer and 
praise, is an essential part of Christian worship. 
Every Christian would feel his devotions incom- 
plete, if this formed no part of them. This, 
therefore, cannot be sacrificed; but we are by no 
means bound to inquire, whether all who pray to 
Christ entertain exactly the same ideas of his 
nature. I believe that Arianism involves in it 
some very erroneous notions as to the object of 
religious ,vorship; but if an Arian will join in 
our worship of Christ, and wi}] call him Lord 
and God, there is neither \visdom nor charity in 
insisting that he shall explain what he means by 
these terms; nor in questioning the strength and 
sincerity of his faith in his Saviour, because he 
makes too great a distinction bet\veen the divinity 
of the Father, and that \vhich he allows to be the 
attribute of the Son. 
It seems to have been the boast hitherto of 
the several sects of Christians, to invent formulæ 
both of worship and of creeds, which should 
serve as a test of any latent error; that is, in other 
,vords, which should force a man to differ from 
them, however gladly he would have remained 
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ill their comn1union. May God give us, for the 
tin1e to come, a wiser and a better spirit; and 
Il1ay ,ve think that the true problem to be solved 
in the composition of all articles and creeds and 
prayers for public use, is no other than this; how 
to frame them so as to provoke the least possible 
disagreement, without sacrificing, in our o\vn 
practical worship, the expression of such feelings 
as are essential to our 01vn edification. 
If it be said that this is contrary to the uniform 
example of the Christian world, it is unhappily 
too true that it is so: and let history ans\ver how 
the cause of Christianity has prospered under the 
system actually adopted. Or let th ose answer 
who, in attempting to acquaint themselves with 
ecclesiastical history, have groaned inwardly for 
very weariness at its duB and painful details. 
What ought to be more noble, or more beautiful, 
than the gradual progress of the Spirit of light 
and love, dispelling the darkness of folly, and 
subduing into one divine harmony all the jarring 
I elements of evil, which divided amongst them the 
chaos of this world's empire? Such should have 
been the history of the Christian church; and 
what has it been actually? No steady and un- 
wavering advance of hea,'enly spirits; but one 
continually interrupted, checked, diverted from 
its course, nay, driven backwards, as of men 
possessed hy some be\vildering spell - wasting 
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their strength upon imaginary obstac1es-fancying 
that their road lay to the right or left, when it led 
straight forward-hindering each other's progress 
and their own by stopping to analyse and dispute 
about the nature of the sun's light till aU were 
blinded by it-instead of thankfully using its aid 
to shew them the true path onward. In other 
words, men overrated the evil of difference of 
opinion, and underrated that of difference of 
practice; and their efforts ,vere thus diverted from 
a cause in which all good men would have striven 
together, to one ,vhere goodness and wickedness 
were mere accidental adjuncts, equally found on 
one side as on the other. Or to take a much 
narrower view of the question, we should consider 
that the very notion of an extensive society iln- 
pJies a proportionate laxity in its points of union. 
There is a choice between entire agreement with 
a very few, or general agreement with many, or 
agreement in some particular points with all; but 
entire agreement with many, or general agreement 
with all, are things impossible. T\vo individuals 
nlight possibly agree in three hundred articles of 
religion; but as they add to their own numbers, 
they Inust diminish that of their articles, unless 
they can prevent their associates from exercising 
their own understandings. N or is this only 
applicable to a national church; it holds good of 
the smalJest districts, \vhere there are assembled 
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men of different habits, different abilities, different 
degrees of kno\1vledge, different telnpers, and it 
Iuay be ahnost said different ages. If agreement 
of opinioll on a number of points be required as 
the condition of communion, there must be many 
different churches in every town; and these will 
be continually multiplying, for exclusiveness 
grows by indulgence; and ß1en will form select 
societies among the select, till the church of 
Christ will bpcome almost infinitely divisible. 
Infallibility or brute ignorance can alone prevent 
ðifferences of opinion. Men, at once fallible and 
inquiring, have their choice either of following 
these differences up into endless schisms, or of 
allowing them to exist together unheeded, under 
the true bond of agreement of principle. 
I may be pardoned, perhaps, for some repetition 
in dwelling again ou points already noticed; as 
this perversion of the term unity, from a pïacti- 
cable and useful sense to one at once inlPlactica- 
ble and unimportant, has been the great Inischief 
both of the Christian church in general, and of 
the Church of England in particular, and Ilas 
brought about in the latter that monstrous state 
of things in which a total Reform can alone save 
it fron1 total destruction. 'V e now proceed then 
to consider the practicability of uniting in one 
national church men attached to various forms 
of church govenunent. 
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In proposing any alterations in this part of our 
systen1, we have at least this advantage ;-that 
the present state of things is acceptable to no one. 
It is in fact a confessed anon1aly, at once weak 
and unpopular; and has come to such a point of 
actual dissolution, that it has been made a ques- 
tion what the government of the Church of Eng- 
land is. Yet there exist prejudices which would 
be more shocked, perhaps, by any change than 
they are by the present system; and these pre- 
judices should be consulted as far as is possible, 
without interfering \vith the substantial ends of 
all government. 
It is the fashion to complain of the great ine- 
quality which prevails in the Established Church; 
but it is not very difficult to prove that there is 
not inequality enough ;-that the Church is like 
an army destitute of non-commissioned officers, 
and therefore incapable of acting \vith sufficient 
effect, through this defect in its organization. In 
other "vords, as all classes of society require the 
services of the ministers of religion, the ministry 
should contain persons taken from all; and in a 
national church, all the great divisions of the 
nation should have a share in the government. 
The Scotch Church fails in not reaching up to 
the level of the aristocracy ;-the English Church, 
as \Vesley saw, fails in not reaching down to the 
level of the poor :-the Ron1an Church, en1bracing 
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in the wide range of its offices every rank of 
society, from the prince to the peasant, offers in 
this respect a perfect model. And if the scale of 
ascent be sufficiently gradual, the Christian mini- 
stry thus furnishes a beautiful chain to link the 
highest and the lo\vest together through the bond 
of their sacred office, \vithout the absurdity of 
attempting to bring both to the sanle level. 
But when we propose such a scale, we find 
that its highest and lowest points are vehernently 
objected to by opposite parties. On one side we 
have the old cry against prelacy, strengthened 
at this moment by a foolish political prej udice, 
and by the natural impatience of the lovers of 
evil at seeing Christianity advanced, as such, to 
situations of honour and influence. And on the 
other side, there is a dread of low-minded and un- 
educated teachers; combined, perhaps, with some 
Jewish and Pagan confusion of the Chïistian 
ministry ,vith the caste and family priesthoods of 
antiquity. The cry against a wealthy and dignified 
episcopacy, is, where it is honest, the fruit of a 
whole series of mistakes and misconceptions. It 
is ridiculous to suppose, that the rulers of a society 
could ever have been, as a body, taken from 
the poorer members of it. The relation of the 
Apostles to the rest of the Church, \vas \vholly 
peculiar: men, so divinely gifted, had a claim 
to authority, which set aside all considerations of 
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\vealth or poverty; but the instant that these 
gifts ceased, wealth \vould be in itself a title to 
power; and \vhere merit \vas equal, a rich man 
\vould have n1ade a more efficient bishop than a 
poor one. S1. Paul requires a bishop to be 
"given to hospitality;" he must therefore have 
'v herewith to exercise it. There is a great deal 
said in the N e\v Testament against covetous- 
ness and self-indulgence; but this is addressed 
to all Christians equally; and if a layman does 
not conceive himself to be violating these com- 
mands by possessing a considerable property, 
with what assurance can he press such an inter- 
pretation of them upon his neighbour, because 
he is a minister? Some who inveigh against 
the \vealth of the Church, meaning by that term 
the clergy, and yet express great satisfaction in 
the wealth of the nation, \vhich in this country' is 
the Church, betray an ignorance and an incon- 
sistency truly surprising: but an argument from 
nlisapplied texts of Scripture, \vould be called 
superstition and folly, if it were urged in defence 
of Tithes; and truly it is no less fanaticism and 
foUy, or folly and something worse, ,vhen it is 
used against the riches of the clergy, than .\\Then 
it is used in support of them. 
Equally unreasonable are the arguments against 
an order of ministers chosep from the poorer 
classes of societ.y. That they must be generally 
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less educated than the ministers of a richer class 
is clear; and so far they would be inferior to 
them: nor is it intended that an uneducated man 
should in any case be the principal minister in a 
parish, as that would undo one of the chief bene- 
fits, so far as moral and social improvement is 
concerned, of a national establishment. But 
there is an enormous advantage in giving all 
ranks of society their share in the administration 
of the Church: they would think that they had 
an interest in a system which provided a place 
for them as well as for the rich; but no man 
cares ITJuch about a system in which he is wholly 
passive; in which he never acts himself, but is 
always the object of the care and regulations of 
others. The difference of the gifts possessed by 
the first Christians, applies entirely, by analogy, 
to us now: "those members of the body, which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary;" and more 
is gained by the variety of qualifications, than is 
lost by their inequality. 
But it is said that uneducated ministers would 
spread the nlost mischievous fanaticism. I ask, 
what is the case as things are now 1 Have we no 
fanatical teaching at present? Now, if an un- 
educated man of serious impressions feels that he 
can be useful to persons of his own sort, by 
pressing on their minds the truths which have 
in1proved and comforted his own, he finds no place 
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for himself in the Established Church. The 
clergyman of his parish would tell him to go to 
church and learn himself, instead of setting up to 
teach others, And no doubt he has enough to 
learn, but so have we aU: and it does not follow 
that he should be unfit to teach some, because 
there are others who could teach him. But, 
meanwhile, the result is, that whether fit, or not, 
he does teach: the Toleration Act has settled this 
point. He may teach where and \vhat he chooses, 
so long as he does not belong to the Establishment. 
And of what use is it to say that the Church does 
not suffer from his ignorance, and is innocent of 
encouraging it 1 The nation suffers from it, so far 
as it is ignorance, and the National Church is 
therefore concerned in remedying it. At present 
it exists unchecked and undirected, because the 
Church abandons it to itself: but if it \vere 
incorporated into its system, it would become 
immediately subject to control, and whilst all, 
and more than all, of its present usefulness was 
derived from it, its mischiefs would in a great 
degree be obviated. 
But the most easential step towards effecting 
this, and every other improvement in the Church, 
consists in giving to the laity a greater share in its 
ordinary government. 
The Bishop stands alone in his diocese, the 
Minister in his parish; and so little are the laity 
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associated \vith thenl officially in their operations, 
that the very word Church has lost its proper 
meaning, and is constantly used to express only 
the clerical n1em bel's of it. The worst conse- 
quence of this, no doubt, is the unchristian dis- 
tinction thus created between the clergy and the 
laity, to the equal injury of both; but one con- 
siderable evil resulting from it is the annihilation 
of Church discipline. As long as the clergy have 
the whole administration of the Church in their 
own hands, their power over other men must be 
neutralized, or else we incur all the dangers of a 
system of priestcraft; and for the same reason, if 
a Bishop be the sole ruler of his diocese, he 
must be so shackled to prevent him from becoln- 
ing a tyrant, as to be actually divested of the 
powers essential to government. And so from a 
superstition about what men fancy to be the 
divine right of Episcopacy, the Church has prac- 
tically alJ but gone to pieces, from the want of any 
government at aU. 
This want of government or of social organiza- 
tion in the Church, has been one main cause of the 
multiplication of Dissenters. Men's social \vants 
have not been satisfied ;-and a Christian Church 
which fails in this particular, neglects one of the 
most important ends of Christianity. Consider 
the case of one of the parishes in a large manu- 
facturing town ;-there is a population of several 
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thousand souls often cOlnprised nominally within 
the sanle subdivision of the whole Christian 
society of the nation; but what is their organiza- 
tion and bond of union? Perhaps one parish 
church, utterly unable to contain a fourth part of 
their numbers ;-and one minister, who must be 
physically incapable of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with even so much as a smaller propor- 
tion of them. The other officers of the parochial 
society are the parish clerk, the church-wardens, 
the overseers of the poor,-ho\v little like the 
deacons of old,-the beadle, and the constable! 
What an organization for a religious society! 
And how natural was it that men should form 
distinct societies for themselves, when that to 
which they nominally belonged performed none of 
the functions of a society. And even in those 
cases where by the exertions of the incumbent in 
providing one or more curates to assist him in his 
duty, by the endowment of chapels of ease, or the 
institution of lectureships, the visitation of the 
sick in the parish is tolerably provided for ;-still 
the want of a social organization remains the same. 
The parishioners, except in questions about rates, 
never act as a body, nor feel as a body. They 
have no part in keeping up any religious disci- 
pline; those amongst them who are qualified for 
instructing or exhorting their neighbours can do 
it only as individuals. The very church itself, 
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closed during the greater part of the day, perhaps 
of the week, is opened only for the performance of 
one uniform service, never to be added to, never to 
be varied. Even the singing, where alone some 
degree of liberty has been left to the congregation, 
is in some dioceses brought down to the saIne 
uniformity, and nothing may be sung but the old 
and new versions of the Psalms of David. Thus 
the people are, as members of the Church, wholly 
passive ;-the love of self-government, one of the 
best instincts in our nature, and one l110St opposite 
to the spirit of lawlessness, finds no place for its 
exercise; they neither govern themselves, nor is 
there anyone else to govern them. 
In order to an effi.cient and comprehen"ive 
church system, the first thing necessary is to divide 
the actual dioceses. A government must be feeble 
w here one bishop, as is the case in the diocese of 
Chester, has the nominal superintendence over a 
tract of country extending in length above a hun- 
dred miles, and over a population of nearly two 
millions of souls. Every large town should 
necessarily be the seat of a bishop, the bishopric 
thus created giving no seat in Parlialnent ;-and 
the addition of such an element into the society 
of a cOlnmercial or manufacturing place, would be 
in itself a great advantåge ;-for as in small 
cathedral towns, the society is at present much too 
exclusi vely clerical, so in towns like Manchester 
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and Birn1ingham, the influence of the clergy is 
too 1 ittle; they are not in a condi
ion to colour 
sufficiently the mass of a population whose en1- 
ploynlent is to make money. The present dioceses 
n1ight then become provinces, or if it should be 
thought desirable to diminish the number of 
bishops in the House of Lords, the number 
retained might correspond to the number of pro- 
vinces which it might be found convenient to 
constitute, so that metropolitan bishops alone 
should have seats in Parliament. And for the 
new bishoprics to be created, the deaneries 
throughout England would go a long way towards 
endo\ving th
m ;-while in many cases nothing 
more would be required, than to change the name 
and office of the incull1bent of the principal parish 
in the town; so that instead of being the minister 
of one church he should become the bishop of the 
diocese, the income of his office remaining the 
same as at present. 
The several dioceses throughout England being 
thus rendered efficient in point of extent and 
population, it would be next required to orga
ize 
their government. Episcopalians require that 
this should be episcopal,. the Dissenters of almost 
every denon1ination "vou ld insist that it should 
not be prelatical. But it may be the first without 
being the last. Episcopacy may be regulated in 
t\VO ways, so as to hinder it from being tyrannical; 
E 
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either by withdrawing almost every matter from 
its jurisdiction, according to the system now pur- 
sued in England, or by uniting and tenlpering it 
with an admixture of more popular authorities. 
But of these two expedients the first is equally 
destructive of the po\ver of a bishop for good as 
for evil; the last would leave hilll at liberty to do 
good, but would rnerely restrain him from using 
his authority amiss. For instance, a bishop 
sh ould be incapable of acting \vithout his council, 
and this council should consist partly of lay 
members, and partly of clerical, to be appointed 
partly by himself, and partly by the Ininisters and 
lay elders of the several parishes in his diocese. 
A court would be thus formed, to which the 
nlaintenance of discipline might be safely entrusted, 
and ministers of scandalous life might be removed 
fron1 their benefices without the tedious and 
ruinous process now imposed upon the bishop, if 
he is anxious to do his duty in such cases. Pro- 
bably, too, it \vould be expedient to create some- 
thing like a general assembly of the Church in 
each diocese, to meet at a certain time in the year, 
under the presidency of the bishop, and to enact 
such general regulations as might frolD time to 
time be needed. A meeting of this kind, even 
\vcre its sittings ever so short, \vould be useful in 
the mere sensation that it \vould excite among the 
people; as it \vould present the Church to them in 
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a form at once inlposing and attractive, and ,vould 
destroy that 1110st mischievous notion \vhich the 
present visitations rather tend to encourage-that 
the Church is synonyn10us ,vith the clergy. 'Again, 
either this general assembly, or the bishop and 
his ordinary council, should have the po\ver of 
increasinO' or reducino' the number of church 
ð 
 
officers in any particular parish, and of set.tl inp: 
the lilnits of their respective ministrations. "There 
one man 
s constant ministry is sufficient, the occa- 
sional assistance of more may yet be desirable; 
or if not a public, yet a domestic ministry, in 
addition to the public one, may be useful; that is, 
even in sn1all country parishes there are often 
found men of serious character, \vho \vould be 
able and ,villing to preach to their neighbours, 
and \vho do preach, as things are at present, but 
with this evil, that they preach by their o,vn 
authority, and are unavoidably led to feel then1- 
selves in opposition to t.he Establishment. N O\V, 
it is an obvious principle of every society, that 
men should not take its offices upon thelnselves 
\vithout authority; and many persons \vho an
 
no\v self-constituted teachers.. \vould gladly obtain 
a sanction to their nÚnistry, and \vould consent to 
put it under the regulation of the go\'ernment of 
the Church, if such a recognition \vere rendered 
a thing easily obtainable. But in large towns, all 
the Christian ministers of every ùenon1ination 
E 2 
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actually employed in them are certainly not n10re 
than adequate to the wants of the population. 
That these could not be all maintained out of the 
funds of the present Establishment is manifest; it 
is possible that some might be; and it is also 
possible that some gratuitous assi
tance might be 
rendered by persons who, having another trade or 
profession, were not whol1y dependent on the 
ministry for support. But as the dissenting; 
ministers are actually maintained by voluntary 
contributions, so the assistant n1inisters of a more 
cOlnprehensive system, whether their opinions 
were in exact agreement with the present articles 
or not, would be easily, and I believe most 
cheerfull y maintained by Easter offerings, levied 
upon all the members of the Church, and divided 
according to the qualifications and labours of the 
respective ministers. And as these would all be 
equally ministers of the National Church, they 
would have their share in the election of the 
clerical members of the bishop's council, and 
\vould be effectually secured against any lurking 
spirit of sectarian hostility which might be sup- 
posed to survive the overthrow of the present 
sectarian system. 
But it may be said that a difficulty would arise 
as to the manner in \vhich these ministers should 
be appointed; their election by their congregations 
being as odious to one class of persons, as it is dear 
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to another. It seems to me desirable that a national 
Church should comprehend in itself, many various 
ways of appointn1ent; and that whilst the patronage 
of the existing benefices should on no account be 
disturbed, \vhether it be vested in the cro\vn, or 
in corporate bodies, or in private individuals; yet, 
that where there is no endowment, and the minister 
is paid by a general contribution, the principle of 
election may fitly be allowed. But the actual 
abuses of all patronage, whether individual or 
popular, might easily be obviated by certain 
general regulations. It is a great evil, that a 
worthless individual, whether nominated by a 
private patron, or chosen by a Inisguided majority, 
should immediately and without further question 
enter upon his n1inistry. All patronage should 
be strictly recommendatory, and no 1110re: the 
patron or electors should send the object of their 
choice to the bishop and his council, or, if it were 
thought fit, to another distinct tribunal, appointed 
by then1; and here his qualifications should 
undergo a most rigid scrutiny. If he were 
rejected, the patron should recommend another 
candidate; but never should his recomn1endation, 
or the election of the inhabitants, be deemed 
equivalent to an actual appointment. And even 
when confirmed by the Church authorities, it 
should still be, in the first instance, only provi- 
sional, for one year; that during that time he 
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Inight be tried ill actual service, and if any just 
ground of objection existed against hin1, \vhich 
n1ight well happen without supposing any such 
lnisconduct as should \varrant his relTIoval froll1 
an office conferred for life, the appointn1ent nlight 
be either wholly cancelled according to the nature 
of the case, or the tenn of probation extended to 
a longer period. 
In suggesting that the qualifications of every 
person recon1mended to a benefice should be 
rigorously scrutinized, I an1 far froln meaning 
that he should be subjected to an examination. 
Examinations can only be fitly applied to young 
men, and their proper place is previous to ordina- 
tion, not \vhen a man, after having been ordained, 
is to be appointed to SODle particular cure. Yet, 
in a matter of such ÏInportance, every security is 
needed; and more is required than the present 
systelTI of testin10nials, not only fronl their proved 
insufficiency, but because the people should have 
a Inore direct check than they have at present on 
the nonlination of their Ininisters. It should be 
the duty of the parish authorities, both lay and 
clerical, to report fully to the bishop's council, all 
that they can collect as to the character and 
general fitness of the person recomlnended by the 
patron. For instance, a senior fellow of a college, 
ho\vever irreproachable in his character, may from 
his inactive anù retired habits, be an unfit person 
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to be appointed minister of a populous parish in 
a large town. It \vould be the duty of the parish 
authorities to represent this to the bishop's council; 
and in some cases the objection might be so strong, 
owing to local CirCUlTIstances, as to render it 
proper to reject the person proposed altogether. 
But in every case it \vould be desirable that the 
appointment should, in the first instance, be only 
temporary, that it might be seen how the indi- 
vidual could accomnlodate himself to a life so 
different from his past one, whether his previous 
habits were or \rere not alterable. And we n1ay 
be sure that the working of every system will be 
so much more indulgent than the theory, that 
we never need fear an excess of strictness; do 
\v hat \ve will, considerations of good-nature and 
kindness to an individual, ,vill al,vays prevail in 
the long-run over the sense of public duty. 
The Church government then \vould be made 
more efficient, and at the same time, more popular 
than it is at present; 1st. By reducing the size of 
the dioceses: 2d. By giving the bishop a council 
consisting of lay members and of clerical, and partly 
elected by the officers of the respective parishes; 
which officers should themselves also be lay and 
clerical, and for the n10st part elected directly by 
the inhabitants: 3d. By the institution of diocesan 
general asselnLlies: 4th. By adn1itting into the 
Establishnlent, persons of a class much too poor to 
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support the expense of an university education; 
but who may be exceedingly useful as ministers, 
and who do preach at present, but under circum- 
stances which make theln necessarily h<;!stile to 
the National Church, and leave them utterly at 
liberty to follow their own caprices: 5th. By 
alJo\ving in many cases the election of ministers, 
and by giving to the inhabitants of the parish in 
every case, a greater check over their appointlnent 
than they at present enjoy: and 6th. By con- 
stituting church officers in every parish, lay as 
well as clerical, who should share with the prin- 
cipal minister in its superintendance; and thus 
effect generally that good, \vhich in London and 
elsewhere is now being attempted by individual 
zeal, in the establishment of district visiting 
societies. Whilst by rendering the articles far 
more comprehensive than at present, according to 
w hat was said in the earlier part of this sketch, 
those who are now Dissenting n1Ïnisters might at 
once become ministers of the Establishment, and 
as such, would of course have 1 heir share in its 
government. 
It will be observed, that the whole of this 
scheme supposes an episcopal government, and 
requires that all ministers should receive episcopal 
ordination. The Establishment is entitled surely 
to this concession from the Dissenters, especially 
\vhel1 Episcopacy will have been divested of all 
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those points againstwhich their objections have been 
particularly levelled. Besides, there are many 
members of the Establishment who believe Episco- 
pacy not expedient only, but absolutely essential 
to a Christian Church: and their scruples are 
entitled to quite as much respect as those of the 
Dissenters. And \vhen experience has sho\vn that 
Episcopalians will be satisfied if the mere name 
of a bishop is preserved-for nothing can be more 
different in all essential points, than our Episco- 
pacy and that of the primitive Church-and as 
this name is recommended not only by its ancient 
and almost universal use throughout Christen- 
dom, but by its familiarity to ourselves, and its 
long existence in our own constitution, there 
seems every reason \vhy it should be retained,- 
and \vhy those who may have objected to a pre- 
Jate lording it over Christ's Church \vith absolute 
authority, may readily ackno\vledge the limited 
authority of a bishop, the president of his council 
of elders, supreme in rank, but controlled effec- 
tually in power. 
This, perhaps, may be the fittest place to notice 
the clamour in which the Dissenters have blindly 
joined the unbelievers, against the bishops hold- 
ing seats in the House of Lords. Never was there 
a question 011 which fanaticism and narrow-n1ind- 
edness have so completely played into the hands 
of \vickedness. 'fhe very notion of the I-Iouse of 
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Lords, is that of an assembly elnbracing the 
highest portions of the most eminent professions 
or classes of society. Accordingly, it contains, 
speaking generally, the most considerable of t.he 
landed proprietors of the kingdom, the lTIOst dis- 
tinguished individuals in the army and navy; and 
in like manner a certain nUlnber of the heads of 
the clerical profession, and of the law. It is not 
that the Lord Chancellor and the Bishops are the 
representatives of their respective professions, in 
the sense of being placed in Parliament to look 
after their particular interests; nor is it at all for 
the sake of the clergy or the lawyers that they sit 
in the House of Peers, but for the sake of the 
nation; that the highest national council may 
have the benefit of their peculiar kno\vledge, and 
peculiar views of life. Now it is manifest, that 
an of what are called the liberal professions, exer- 
cise a certain influence over the minds of those 
who follow then1 both for good and for evil ;-for 
evil, so far as they lead to exclusiveness - for 
good, inasmuch as they foster particular faculties 
of the ll1ind, and give an especial power of ap- 
preciating and enforcing one class of important 
truths. As then, in an assembly consisting of 
men of one profession only, the evil influence 
becomes predominant, and pedantry and narro\tv- 
mindedness are sure to be its characteristics; so 
when men of different professions are mixed, 
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the evil of a professional SpIrIt IS neutralized, 
\vhile its advantages remain in full force; and 
in proportion to the greater nun1ber of profes- 
sions thus brought together in one assen1bly, 
\vill be the universality of its tone and at the 
san1e tin1e the soundness of its particular resolu- 
tions. 
Lord Henley, therefore, labours under a double 
error when he supposes that the revival of any 
sort of ecclesiastical synod or convocation could 
be a substitute for the sitting of the bishops in 
Parliament, and \vhen he talks of allo\ving the 
bishops to vote only on such questions as concern 
the Church. A synod or convocation might look 
as effectually after the interests of the clergy; but 
ho\" ,vould it compensate for the removal of one 
ilnportant element from the constitution of our 
highest national assembly? And again, when he 
speaks of questions \vhich concern the Church, he 
n)eans questions about the duties and payment of 
the clergy-an important part certainly of church 
questions-but by no means the most important, 
stiH less the only ones. According to this narro,v 
vie\v of the meaning of the ,vord Church, the 
bishops Inay vote upon a curate's salary bill, or a 
church building act; but the \veightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and truth, are ques- 
tions which affect the Church no more than the 
Royal Society. In other words, it concerns not 
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the Church whether its members are involved in 
the guilt and misery of an unnecessary war,- 
whether their laws are regardless of human life, 
and multiply temptations to crime ;--whether, in 
short, their institutions and form of society are 
favourable to their moral advancement, or tend, 
on the contrary, to debase and to harden them! 
But, says Lord Henley, the Divine Founder of 
the Church has declared that his kingdou1 was 
not of this world, and he "refused to give sen- 
tence in a crin1Ïnal cause of adultery, and in a 
civil one of dividing an inheritance," p. 49. It 
might make Lord Henley and other good men a 
little suspicious of the applicability of our Lord's 
words to the present question, if they \vould 
remeinher how favourite a text they are with men 
who scarcely know any single declaration of our 
Lord's besides this, and who clearly and almost 
avowedly fear nothing so much as that the world 
should really become his kingdoln. But first of 
all, if Christ's kingdom be not of this \vorId, in the 
only sense which applies to the present question, 
if his Church may have nothing to do with making 
and repealing laws, approving of peace and war, 
imposing taxes, and other such matters, it follows 
distinctly, not that every clergyman, but that every 
Christian, should instantly be excluded from the 
Throne, from Parliament, and frorn every public 
office whatever, whether civil or military . We 
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should require from members of Parliament no 
dec1arations ao-ainst transubstantiation,-but sim- 
o 
ply a protestation that they did not belong to the 
kingdom of Christ, but were, and ,vould remain 
so, faithful subjects of tIle kingdoll1 of the \vorId, 
and bound to do the god of this world true and 
undivided service. It is perfectly inconceivable 
ho\v a man like Lord Henley can go on, page 
after page, using the 
.vord "Church" to signify 
the clergy, when he must kno\v it is never used 
so in the N e\v Testament; and that every passage 
\vhich he quotes against mixing in secular affairs 
applies exactly as much to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Comnlander-in-Chief, if they 
are Christians, as to the Archhishop of Can- 
terbury. 
Lord Henley objects to "the exalnple of such 
Je\vish precedents as Eli and Ezra."-P. 49. By 
what strange perversity does it happen, that the 
party to \vhich Lord Henley Seenlg to belong, 
should refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
Old Testament precedents, in the very case where 
they are really applicable, and yet should be for 
ever appealing to them where they are not appli- 
cable at all? Eli and Ezra are in this matter far 
n10re to the purpose than Paul, or Peter.. or John; 
because, in their days, as in ours, the kingdom of 
God was a kingdom of the "vorld also; whereas, 
in the days of the Apostles it was not so. It is 
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absolutely ridiculous In a country where Chris- 
tianity is said to be the la\v of the land,-\vhere 
all our institutions acknowledge it, and our kings 
are actually anointed before the altar,-to quote as 
applicable the state of the Christians of the first 
century, whose religion necessarily drew thern 
a\-vay fron} all public duties, because heathenisn1 
and heathen principles were so mixed up ,vith all 
the institutions of ROlne, th
t every public office 
involved some compliance with them. 
I t is again a most groundless superstition, and 
one \vhich at once occasioned and has been 
increa
ed by the mischievous confusion of the 
Christian ministry \vith a priesthood, that any 
thing can be lawful for a Christian layman \vhich 
is unla\vful for a Christian minister. As the 
ministers are in a manner picked out from the 
whole Christian body, it may be within possibility 
to exact frolll them a higher standard of practice 
than can be enforced generally; but this is no more 
than saying, "what all ought to be, we will take 
care that some at least shall be." If anyone looks 
at the qualifications required by St. Paul in the 
ministers of the Church (1 Tim. iii. 1-10. 
Titus i. 6-9), he will find amongst them no 
esoteric purity of life or fulness of knowledge; 
but the virtues of a good man, a good public 
officer, and a good Christian ;-the virtues which 
become, and are to be expected of, everyone 
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invested with authority in the Church of God, 
whether his peculiar ministry be on the seat of 
justice, or at the altar, or in the general govern- 
ment of the whole society. 
But because these virtues are now become rare, 
because there may be found in the other ministries 
of the Church, men who do not acknowledge 
their obligation, therefore it is the more important 
that they \vho are called Ininisters in a peculiar 
sense, the ministers at the altar, should be put 
forward in situations \vhere they can 1110st loudly 
and n10st efficiently enforce them. And this is 
the great reason why the clergy ought to sit in 
both houses of Parliament, and \vhy the enemies 
of Christianity, \vho \vell understand the interests 
of theil
 Master, would gladly exclude theln froIn 
both. It is because they are not priests, but 
Christians; because they hold and know no esoteric 
doctrine; because they are required to practise no 
virtue beyond the rest of their brethren, but yet 
because their profession obliges them to know 
\vhat Christianity is, and public opinion, to take 
the lowest ground, hinders them from utterly 
casting it off in their practice, that therefore they 
are wanted in the national assen1bly of a profess- 
edly Christian nation. "\Vhat we ought to calcu- 
late on in every member of the legislature- 
namely, that he should speak and act on Christian 
principles-we are obliged no"'"v to look for, from 
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thost:' ,ylto arc bound to bf' Christians by a double 
profession, by their ordination as \vC'll as their 
baptislu. In proportion to the proved insuffici- 
ency of one of these 
ecllrities singly, is the need 
of applying to th(' c0l11bined streng tit of both. 
But ,,"hat if the salt has: lost his savour; if in 
point of fact the bishops have not thus diffused 
the influence of Christianity through the IIouse of 
Lords: ,,-hose has b('en the t
ult, and ,vhat is its 
rcnledy? "T as not the fault theirs ,vho for so 
luallY years, I Il1ay ahnost say so Inanr gene- 
rations, luade the appoinÌlnent. of a bishop a mere 
mattcr of patronage; or, at the best, the re,vard of 
ability anlI kno,vledge di
playcd on SOl1le 11lere 
abstract question of theology? "r as not, and is 
not, the fault theirs, \vho, son1C in fraud, and 
others in sinlplicity, adopting" Lord IIenley'
 con- 
fusion about the ,vord (--'hurch, ,vould confiup the 
bisbops to spea:kil1g on lllerely professional sub- 
jects, and ,vould accuse theln of lueddling ,vith 
secular ß1atter8, if tht:'Y ,,"ere to endl'avour to 
christianize the la,\"s or the Ineasures of the 
GoverlUllcnt? Is not the fault, above aU, theirs, 
,,-ho, retaining the syste1l1 of translation for the 
sale of their 0\\ Il patronag'e, place the bishops in 
a situation úf certain suspicion, and of unfair 
tenlptation? .L\lld is it not the nlost obvious 
r(
n1edy to do a,vay at once and entirely ,\-itÌ1 the 
systen1 of translations, and thus to n1ake the 
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. bishops the most independent of any men in the 
House of Lords; for a lay lord, if he is an able 
and active man, may hope to rise to power by 
displacing an existing ministry, or by supporting 
them. A bishop, if translations \vere at an end. 
would have nothing. to bope for from courtliness 
or from faction: he could gain nothing by basely 
voting for the Government,-nothing by ambi- 
tiously and unfairly molesting them. 
This digression, if such it can be ca11ed, has 
somewhat interrupted the main divisions of my 
argument; but it i
 naturally connected with the 
question of Church government, and no part of the 
whole subject has been so mistakenly and so 
mischievously handled. I now return to the third 
division of my inquiry: \vhether it be not possible 
to unite in one Church great varieties of ritual,- 
in other \vords, \vhether uniformity of worship has 
been wisely made the object of our Ecclesiastical 
Legislation. 
The friends of the Established Church justly 
extol the sub
tantial excellence and beauty of 
the Liturgy. It can indeed hard} y be praised 
too highly as the solemn service of the Church. 
embodying one of the best representations of the 
feelings and language of a true Christian. in his 
confessions, his thanksgivings, and his prayers. 
But as, \vhile \ve reverence the Bible above aU 
other books, \ve yet should ne,er think of studying 
F 
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it to the exclusion of all others, so, and much 
lTIOre, may ,ve say of the Liturgy, that, even 
allowing it to be the best conceivable religious 
service in itself, still it ought not to be the only 
one. The Liturgy of the Church of England, 
with some few alterations, ,vhich I need not here 
specify, should be used once on every Sunday and 
every great Christian holiday throughout the year, 
in every parish church in England. But I dDubt 
,vhether there are not many, even amongst its 
most sincere admirers, who, in a second service on 
the saIne day, would not be glad of some variety, 
-still more \vho would not wish to vary the 
service according to the time and circumstances, 
,,,,hen the church was opened on week days. 
Indeed, I hardly know a more painful sight than 
the uninterrupted loneliness in which our churches 
are so often left from one Sunday to another. 
The very communion table and pulpit are dis- 
mantled of their coverings and cushions; the 
windows are closed; the doors fast locked, as if a 
Protestant church, except on a Sunday, were 
like the Pelasgicum at i\ thens, "best when unfre- 
quented."* Now this has arisen partly, no doubt, 
from other causes; but the necessity of reading 
the Liturgy, and nothing but the Liturgy, both at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, is an invincible 
obstacle to the opening of the churches generally 
* Tò TIEÀUUYucòv dpyòv Ú,uEtJ'OV.- Thucyd. II. 17. 
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,vith any effect, except on a Sunday. It is doubt- 
ful \vhether our arrangement of our time, and the 
universal pressure of business, would allow of the 
attendance of a large congregation at Church on 
"\\"eek days, under any . circumstances; but it is 
certain, that in order to overcome these disad van- 
tages, something more attractive is needed than 
the mere uniform reading of the same prayers, 
and going through the same forms day after day, 
both in the morning and the evening. Nor should 
I think it an evil, but a great good, that different 
services should be perforn1ed at different times of 
the day and week, within the wans of the same 
church. Not only do the various tastes and 
degrees of knowledge amongst men require 
varieties in the forln of their religious services; 
but the very same men are not always in the mood 
for the same things: there are times \vhen we 
should feel most in unison \vith the deep solemnity 
of the Liturgy; there are times, also, ,\?hen we 
should better enjoy a freer and more social ser- 
vice; and for the sake of the greater familiarity, 
should pardon some insipidity and some extrava- 
gance. And he who condemns this feeling, does 
but lose his labour, and can but ill appreciate 
one great attribute of God's works,-their endless 
variety. Our sight, our hearing, and our taste, 
are furnished with subjects of gratification, not of 
one kind only, but of n1illiol1s: the morning song 
F 2 
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of the lark is not the same with the evening song 
of the nightingale: the scenery ,vhich we most 
enjoy in the fun brightness of a summer day, is 
not that which best harmonizes \vith the solemnity 
of an autumn evening. 
Now, considering that some persons would like 
nothing but the Liturgy, that others, on the con- 
trary, can endure no prayers but such as are 
e:,temporaneous,-that many more have a pre- 
ference for one practice or the other, but not so as 
to wish to be confined to the excl usive use of it, 
there seems to be no reason why the National 
Church should not enjoy a sufficient variety in 
its ritual, to satisfy the opinions and feelings of 
all. In a parish ,vhere there was but one minister, 
he might read the Liturgy on Sunday mornings, 
while on Sunday evenings, and on week days, he 
might vary the service according to his discretion 
and the circumstances of the case. But where 
there were several ministers, as there would be 
wherever there are now ministers of different 
denominations, the church might be kept open 
nearly the whole of the Sunday, and we may 
hope, during some part at least of every week- 
day ;-the different services being fixed at diffe- 
rent hours, and performed by different Ininisters. 
And he judges untruly of human nature, who 
does not see that the peculiarities which men now 
cling to and even exaggerate, as the badge and 
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mark of their o\vn 
ect, ,vould then soon sink into 
their proper insignificance ,vhen nothing ,vas to 
be gained by d\velling on them. Good men, 
feeling that they might express their opinions 
freely, and that their silence could not be nliscon- 
strued into fear or insincerity, ,vould gladly listen 
to their better nature, \vhich \yould teach them 
ho\v lnuch they had in conlmon \vith one another, 
and ho\v infinitely their points of agreement sur- 
passed in importance their points of difference. 
And instead of an unseen1ly scene of one minister 
preaching against another, \ve should probably 
Ita ve an earnest union in great n1atters, and a 
manly and delicate forbearance as to points of 
controversy, such as ,,,"ould indeed become the 
disciples of Hill} \vho is in equal perfection the 
God of truth and the God of love. 
I t may appear to some a point of s01all im- 
portance, but I believe that it \vould go a long 
,vay towards producing a kindly and united 
feeling amongst all the inhabitants of the parish, 
that the parish church should, if possible, be the 
only place of public \vorship; and that the dif- 
ferent serv ices req uired, 
hould rather be per- 
formed at different times in the same spot than 
at the saIne tiJnc in different places. In this 
respect, the spirit of the lVlosaic la\v olay be 1110St 
usefully follo,ved, ,vhich forhade the lnultiplica- 
tion of tenlples and altars, but fixed on one spot 
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to become endeared and hallowed to the whole 
people as the scene of their common worship. 
Besides, the parish church has a sacredness 
which no other place of worship can boast of, in 
its antiquity, and in its standing amidst the graves 
of so many generations of our fathers. It is pain- 
ful to think that any portion of the people should 
have ever broken their connexion with it; it 
would be equally delightful to see them again 
assembled within its walls, without any base 
compromise of opinion on either side, but because 
we had learned a better wisdom than to deprive it 
of its just claim to the affections of all our coun- 
trymen, or to exclude any portion of our country- 
men from the happiness of loving it as it deserves. 
N or is it a light thing in the judgments of those 
who understand the ennobling effects of a quick 
perception of what is beautiful and venerable, 
that some of the most perfect specimens of archi- 
tecture in existence should no longer be con- 
nected, in any man's mind, with the bitterness of 
sectarian hostility; that none should be forced to 
associate, with their most solemn and dearest re- 
collections, such utter coarseness and deformity 
as characterize the great proportion of the Dis- 
senting chapels throughout England. 
The appointment of various services in the same 
church, would- not only be desirable in itself, but 
would also obviate the necessity of altering our 
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o\vn Liturgy, in order to enable the Dissenters to 
join in it: for even if we could overcome their 
objections to any liturgy whatever as such, still 
the differences of mere taste between different 
classes of people are so great, as to render it 
impossible to contrive anyone service such as 
should be satisfactory to one party without a 
needful sacrifice of \\That is a great source of 
pleasure to the other. For instance, some of the 
Dissenters object to an organ, and to all but the 
simplest kinds of church music: yet it ,vould be 
very unreasonable to pull do,vn our organs, and 
to banish our anthems, and all the magníficence 
of our cathedral service, without considering that 
numerous class \vho feel as much delighted and 
edified by these things as others are offended at 
them. On the other hand, it is quite as un- 
reasonable, and much more unchristian, to make 
a difference of taste a reason for continuing divi- 
sions in the Church of God. There is no reason 
why all should not be gratìfied without quarrel- 
ing with each other; why the organ should 
not sound at the n10r
1ing service, and be silent 
in the evening; ,vhy the sanle roof, which had 
rung at one p
rt of the day with the rich music 
of a regular choir, sho
ld not at another resound 
with the simpler but not less impressive singing 
of a mixed congregation. 
Such, as it seems to me, is the reform real1y 
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needed ;-to l1lake the Church truly and effec- 
tually the "Church of England." M any points, 
about which there is the loudest clamonr, I have 
passed over without notice ;-partly, because for 
these there have been remedies proposed by other 
writers,-and partly, because I hold them to be 
utterly subordinate grievances when compared to 
the monstrous evil of sectarianism. The evil of 
pluralities is like that of sinecures and unmerited 
pensions in the, state ;-it should be removed, 
because it is unseemly and discreditable; but it 
is only folly or bad faith \vhich would rank it 
amongst the most serious practical mischiefs of 
our ecclesiastical system. The inequality of ranks 
and emoluments in the Church, like that existing 
also in the whole frame of our society, is probably 
excessive; but is a far less evil than the platform 
of equality to which some would reduce it. Even 
non-residence itself,-by which I mean the non- 
residence of any minister of the Establishment, 
\vhether incumbent or curate, happens acciden- 
tally to be only of inferior importance, because it 
generally exists in country parishes, where the 
amount of population is small. Destroy it alto- 
gether, and the efficiency of the Church would be 
increased in a scarcely perceptible degree; for 
its great inefficiency as a national establishment 
arises from other causes,--from the enormous 
population of the towns, where the rninister of the 
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parish is generally resident, but utterly incapable 
of doing the work \vhich he is nominally set to 
perform,-and from that other large mass of po- 
pulation, to \vhon1 the ministers of the Establish- 
ment are nothing, whether resident or not, because 
they have separated themselves from the national 
communion. 'Vith regard to the cry about the 
bishops, translation is certainly indefensible,- 
and its utter extinction highly needful: some 
means also should be taken to increase the re- 
venue of the poorer bishoprics; and for this object 
something probably n1Íght well be spared from 
the revenue of those that are richest. But the 
sitting of the bishops ill Parlian1ent is a great 
national good; and a multiplication of their num- 
ber, with a remodelling of their power, so as to 
give the Church a real episcopal government, is 
the reform of their order most needed and most 
effectual. 
N or have I said a word on the great question 
of Tithes, because I have reason to believe that 
that question is in other and far abler hands. All 
ackno\vledge the odiousness of the present man- 
ner of paYlnent ;-but the problen1 hitherto has 
been, how to provide for it an adequate substitute. 
But, suppose Tithes to be commuted, - the 
revenues of the Clergy equalized, - residence 
universally enforced,-and pl
ra1ities dOlie away 
with, the efficiency of the Establishment, as a 
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at the celebration of its holiest con ract; but a 
D;
enting mini, er is a mere private indindual 
or rather an alien from the national society, to 
,vho.5e acts society lends no authoritv. The reoi,- 
tration of birth" marriage;; and death:: a thing 
t
sentiall, of national concern and to be placed 
under the control of public officers, is already 
claimed b
T the Di"'
enters a., a right to be enjoyed 
b
- their own communities separately. Our uni- 
\ersitie.s, the great sea' of public education, are 
in danger of becoming odious because thev are 
practically closed against so larO'e a portion of 
the community .-"hile the e,ili of Dis,enting 
colleges pledged by their yery name 0 narrow- 
mindedness, Kill continue to multiply. The end 
of all this will be, what the godlEs
 party are 
earnestly labouring to effect, the dissolution of 
the Establishment altogether ;-tha is, in other 
words the public renouncing of our allegiance to 
God: for, without an establishment although it 
ma} happen that the majoritl of EnO'lishmen may 
still be Chri ,tians, vet En2'land ,,,,ill no be a 
. '-' 
Christian nation; - its go,""ernment win be no 
Christian government; - we shall be wholly a 
kin
dom of the world and ruled according- to 
none but worldly principles. In such a state the 
establishment of paganism """QuId be an abso- 
lute bles5\ng. any thing wocld be better han 
a national societ
, fonned for DO higher than 
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physical ends; - to enable n1en to eat, drink, 
and live luxuriously;-acknowledging no po\ver 
greater than its own, and by consequence, no la \V 
higher than its own municipal enactrnents. Let 
a few generations pass over in such a state, and 
the missionary, who should preach the worship 
of Ceres, or set up an oracle of Apollo, or teach 
the people to kindle the eternal fire of Vesta on 
the COffilnon altar hearth of their country, would 
be to that degraded society as life from the dead. * 
But we are told to look at America; the United 
States have no national religion; but yet we are 
assured that they are as religious a people as 
ourselves. 'Vhen a man of science hears a fact 
asserted in direct contradiction to the known laws 


'* I cannot resist the pleasure of copying here the beautiful 
lines in which 1\lr. ,V ordsworth sympathizes so entirely with 
the feeling expressed in the text :- . 
" The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Gett!ng and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
I.Jiule we see in nature that is ours; 
\Ve have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea, that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds, that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glinlpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 
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of nature; he cannot Lut suspect some mIsrepre- 
sentation or confusion in the statement. To assert 
that the irregular efforts of individual zeal and 
courage will oppose an invading enemy as effec- 
tual1y as a good regular army, \vould be little 
better than insanity; and yet it may be true, that 
in the last war the Spanish gueril1as did more 
service to their country than the Spanish regular 
armIes. We kno\v, however, that the guerillas 
did not, and could not deliver Spain; it was an 
efficient regular army \vhich achieved that work. 
So, if it could be she\vn that under any circum- 
stances Christianity was flourishing as much 
\vithout an establishment as with one, it \vould 
merely prove that the particular establishment in 
question \vas in a state of deplorable corruption, 
as it had so completely forfeited its inherent 
advantages. But in the alleged instance of the 
United States, \ve forget that " America" is, in 
the first place, a very vague ,vord, and that in 
those parts of the union in \vhich religion is in 
the healthiest state, there is what is almost eq ui- 
valent to an establishment; that is, every man is 
obliged to contribute to a fund for religious 
instruction, but he has his choice as to the parti- 
cular sect to which his quota is to be paid. 
Again, the Episcopal Church in Ne\v York is an 
endowed church; it still possesses the lands 
assigned. to it by the British governJTIPnt, pre- 
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viously to the revolution. It may well be then 
that in New York, and in some of the New Eng- 
land states, the people may be more religious than 
in the great towns of England; but this con- 
cludes in favour of an establishment, not against 
one; because there is an establishment, or what 
amounts to nearly the same thing, in these parts 
of the United States, whereas there is virtually 
none in our great towns; so utterly inadequate is 
the supply of ministers to the demands of the 
ever- growing population. But if it be asserted, 
that in the southern and western states, society is 
in as healthy a state morally and religiously as in 
those parts of England where the Church is 
enabled to be efficient, then I should deny the fact 
altogether. With all the advantages enjoyed by 
America, as to the physical condition of her people, 
with her prodigious extent of available land, 
and her as yet comparatively scanty population, 
rendering the temptation to offences against pro- 
perty far less than it can be in an old and fully 
peopled country; still the \vorld has as yet pro- 
duced no instance of society advancing under a 
less promising aspect, intellectual, ffloral, and 
religious, than in the new states and territories of 
the American union. 
But if we with our overflowing population and 
narrow limits were wilfully to plunge ourselves 
into the moral and religious state of southern and 
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western America, the evils of their condition would 
be multiplied a thousand-fold here. Crowded 
together as we are, we cannot afford to be dis- 
orderly; it is well if, with all the aid of the most 
powerful and the purest institutions, we can 
organize and keep from taint the un\vieldy masses 
of our population. And as the best of all institu- 
tions, I am anxious to secure a truly national 
Church, which, uniting within itself all Chris.. 
tians who deserved the name, except perhaps the 
mere handful of the Quakers and Roman Catho- 
lics, would leave without its pale nothing but 
voluntary or involuntary godlessness. We should 
hear no complaints then of the burden of support- 
ing a church to which men do not belong. Such 
language in a Dissenter's mouth is forcible; but 
who would heed it from a man who belonged 
to no church, who paid no minister of his own,- 
but hating God altogether, was consistently averse 
to contributing towards his service? Truly we 
n1ay wait a long tin1e before we shall find the 
thieves of a country willing to pay for the build- 
ing of gaols, or the maintenance of an efficient 
po Ii ce. 
But, it may be said, admitting the soundness of 
the principles put forward in these pages, that the 
National Church should be rendered thoroughly 
cOlnprehensi ve in doctrine, in government, and in 
ritual, by what power., are they to be carried 
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into effect? To whose hands, in particular, should 
be con1mitted the delicate task of remodelling the 
Articlès, a measure obviously essential to the pro- 
posed comprehension, yet presenting the greatest 
practical difficulty? It seems to me, that this 
is a question Illore properly to be ans\vered by the 
Government, than by an individual; only, I may 
be allowed to express an earnest hope, that if ever 
an union with Dissenters be attempted, and it 
should thus become necessary to alter our present 
terms of communion, the determining on the 
alterations to be made should never be committed 
to a convocation, or to any commission consisting 
of clergymen alone. It is the more needful to 
express this opinion strongly, because Lord Henley, 
while himself looking forward to an extension of 
the pale of the Church, declares that this is 
" exclusively a theological and ecclesiastical duty, 
and that no layman can take, or should desire to 
take, any part in the execution of it." So com 
pletely does his confused notion of what is meant 
by the Church pervade and vitiate every part of 
his \vork. 'Veil has Mr. Hull * observed, with 
reference to this notion, that " it breathes too little 
sense of Protestant responsibility." " "\Ve cannot 
be justified," he adds, "in neglecting the public 
service of our Creator, our Redeemer, and our 


* " Thoughts on Church Reform." London: Fellowes, 
1832. 
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Sanctifier; and 111USt therefore, at our o\vn peril, 
look ,,'ell to the method in \"hich that public 
service is conducted aDd maintained.'
 Laymen 
have no fight to shift from their o\vn shoulders 
an important part of Christian responsibility; and 
as no educated layman individually is justified in 
taking his o\vn faith upon trust from a clergYlnan, 
so neither are the laity, as a body, \van'anted in 
taking the national faith in the sanle ,vay. If 
ever it should be thought right to appoint commis- 
sioners to revise the Articles, it is of paralnOl1nt 
in1portance, in order to save the plan fron1 utter 
failure, that a sufficient nunlber of laYlnen, dis- 
tinguished for their piety and enlarged vie\vs, 
should be added to the ecclesiastical n1enlbers of 
the cOlnmission. Professional learning, if not 
sufficiently tempered with the straight-for\vard 
views of a plain and sensible piety, ,vould be abso- 
lutely mischievous; as it \vould lead Inen to retain 
the language of former controversies, ,,'here it is 
most inlportant, both for the sake. of truth and 
charity, that the statement should be general, and 
should adopt no technical terms whatever in de- 
claring doctrine
, beyond such as may be used in 
the Scriptures thclnselves. 
As for the proposed constitution of the govern- 
lHent and ritual:Xc of the Church, this \vould be 


*= By "ritual'" I do not mean [0 iHcJude the alterations 
to be made in the Liturgy, and which would be the proper 
G 
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natnrally and in the first place the subject of 
legislative enactment; nor \vould it be more diffi- 
cult to draw up the necessary details in this case, 
than it was found to be in the case of the Reform 
Bill. Care and attention \vould of course be 
requisite; and information on Inany points must 
be sought fron1 persons locally or professional1y 
qualified to furnish it: but there is nothing in the 
subject matter itself which can render the previous 
report of any other authority necessary, before the 
question is submitted by the king's Government 
to the consideration and decision of Parliament. 
In venturing even to suggest so great a change 
in the constitution of our Church, 1 may probably 
expose nlyself to a variety of inlputations. Above 
al1, \vhoever pleads in fàvour of a \vide extension 
of the terms of communion, is immediately apt to 
be accused of latitudinarianisln, or, as it is no\v 
called, of liberalism. Such a charge in the nlouths 
of men at once low principled and ignorant, is of 
no importance ,vhatever; neither should I regard 
it if it proceeded from the violent fanatical party, 
to \vhom truth must ever remain unkno\vn, as it is 
unsought after. But in the Church of England 


business of the commission appointeù to revise the 
Articles; but only the repealing those laws which permit 
nothing but the Liturgy to be read in the Church. and enjoin 
that it shan be read itself both at !\.forning ar.d E,"eninp: 
Pr
 )-er. 
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even bigotry often \vears a 
oftpr and a noLl
r 
aspect; and there are lnen at once pious, high 
minded, intelligent, and full of all kindly feelings, 
\vhose intense love for the forms of the Church, 
fostered as it has been by all the best associations 
of their pure and holy lives, has absolutely 
engrossed their whole nature; they have neither 
eyes to see of themselves any defect in the Liturgy 
or Articles, nor ears to hear of such when alleged 
by others. It can be no ordinary church to have 
inspired such a devoted adoration in such men;- 
nor are they ordinary men over ,vhom the sense of 
high moral beauty has obtained so complete a 
mastery. They \vill not, I fear, be willing to believe 
how deeply painful it is to my mind, to know that 
I am regarded by then1 as an adversary; stil1 
lllore to feel that I an1 associated in their judg- 
ments \vith principles and with a party which I 
abhor as deeply as they do. But ,vhile I know 
the devotedness of their admiration for the Church 
of England, as it is no\v constituted, 
 cannot but 
\vish that they would regard those thousands and 
ten thousands of their countrymen, who are 
excluded from its benefit; that they would con- 
sider the wrong done to our common country by 
these unnatural divisions amongst her children. 
The Church of Christ is indeed far beyond all 
human ties; but of all hUfilan ties, that to our 
country is the highest and most sacred: and 
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}:Jlg'{olld, to a true EnglisIlll1an, ought to be 
dearer than the peculiar forms of the (}}lllrch (1. 
l
;nglaJld. 
For the sake, then, of our country, and to sa\Te 
her frol11 the greatest possible evils,-from evils 
far \vorse than any loss of territory, or decline of 
trade, - from the sure moral and intellectual 
degradation which will accompany the unchris- 
tianizing of the nation, that is, the destroying of 
its national religious Establishment, is it too much 
to ask of good men, that they should consent to 
unite thenlselves with other good men, without 
requiring them to subscribe to their o\vn opinions, 
or to conform to their o\vn cerernonies? They are 
not asked to surrender or compromise the smallest 
portion of their own faith, but 3imply to forbear 
i Inposing it upon their neighbours. They are not 
called upon to give up their o\vn forms of \vor- 
ship, but to allo\v the addition of others; not for 
themselves to join in, if they do not like to do so, 
but sinlply to be celebrated in the same church, 
and by ministers, whon1 they shall acknowledge to 
be their brethren, and members no less than them- 
selves of the National Establishment. 1'he aÌter- 
ations which should be made in their own Liturgy 
should be such as, to use Bishop Burnefs \vords, 
"are in themselves desirable, though there \vere 
not a Dissenter in the nation ;" alterations not to 
change its character, but to perfect it. 
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"But it is latitudinarian not to lay a greater 
stress on the necessity of believing the truth, and 
to allo\v by public authority, and sanction by our 
o\vn co-operation, the teaching of error.'. I will 
not yield to any 111an in the strength of my con- 
victions of truth and error; nor in the ,vish that 
the propagation of error could be prevented. 
But how is it possible to effect this? How many 
of the sermons and other \vritings of our best 
divines contain n10re or less of error, of foolish 
argufi1ents, of false premises, of countervailing 
truths unknown or neglected, so that even the 
tru th on the other side, being stated alone, 
becomes virtually no better than falsehood! Ho\v 
many passages of Scripture are misinterpreted in 
every translation, and in every conlmentary! But 
are \ve to refuse to co-operate ,vith our neigh- 
bour because of these errors; or shall our o,vn 
Jove of truth be impeached because of our union 
,vith him? Everyone knows, that it is a question 
of degree and detail; but ,vith a discipline watch- 
ing over a man's practice, and with a sincere 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Ne\v 
Testament, a1though much and serious error may 
yet be maintained and propagated, yet it is better 
even to suffer this, than by insisting on too great 
an agreement, necessarily to reduce our numbers, 
and bring upon our country the fearful risk of losing 
the establislnnent of Christianity altogether. 
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lVlen are alarmed by the exanlples of Gefll1anr 
and Geneva. But what do they prove? The Jatter 
proves admirably the mischiefs of an over-strict 
creed; and ultra-Calvinism was likely to lead 
to ultra-Socinianism, with the change of times in 
other respects. But at this m0111ent the mischief 
in Geneva consists in the enforcement of the 
exclusive principle, not in its abandonment: the 
Church is now exclusively Arian or Socinian, as 
it was once exclusively Calvinistic; and Trini- 
tarian ministers are not allowed to teach to their 
congregations the great and peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. And with regard to the Germans; 
had the Protestant Churches there retained ever 
so exclusive a body of articles, yet the strong 
tendency of the national character would probably 
have led to the same result: with no other diffe- 
rence. than the addition of the evil of hypocrisy 
to that of ultra-rationalism. For let any man 
observe the German literature in other branches 
besides theology; and he ,viII see the same spirit 
of restless inquiry every where pervading it. Nor 
is it confined in theology to the German Pro- 
testants; the Catholics are not exempt from it; 
only there, from the nature of their Church, it is 
displayed less sincerely, and therefore, I think, 
much more painfully. As an instance of this 
covert rationalism, I should name a book which 
has been translated into English, and has had 
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ome circulation in this country, "IIug's Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testament." 
For us, on the other hand, critical and meta- 
physical questions have but small attractions; we 
have little to fear from the evil of indulging in 
them to excess. Unbelief, with us, is mostly the 
resul t of moral and political causes; to check 
which nothing would be so efficient as a well- 
organized and comprehensive National Church, 
acting unitedly and popularly, and \vith adequate 
means, upon the \vhole mass of our population. 
The \videst conceivable difference of opinion 
between the ministers of such a Church \vould 
be a trifling evil cOlnpared with the good of their 
systematic union of action. 
Last1 y, if it be said that the changes proposed 
are too great,-that the scheme is visionary and 
impracticable; I ans\ver, that the changes. pro- 
posed are great, because the danger threatening 
us is enOflTIOUS; and that although the scheme 
very probably will be impracticable, because men 
will persist in believing it to be so \vithout trial, 
yet that it remains to be shown that it is inlpracti- 
cable in itself. But if the Reform of the Church be 
impracticable, its destruction unhappily is not so, 
and that its enemies kllO\V full \vell. It may be that 
a patch\vork reform \yill be deemed safer, as assu- 
redly it is easier; it may be, too, that after such a 
reforrn has been effected, and has left the great evi)
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of the Church just \vhere it found them, so that its 
final destruction ::;hall be no less sure, the blalne 
of its destruction \vill be laid by SOlne on thé 
principle of. reform, and we shall be told that had 
no pretended improvement
 been atten1pted in it, 
it would have stood for ever. So it is, that no 
man is ever allowed to have died from the violence 
of his disease.; but ii.om the presumption of his 
physician, whose remedies, tried at the eleventh 
hour, he was too weak to þear. If I have seemed 
to speak confidently, it is not that I forget the 
usual course of hun1an affairs; abuses and ineffi- 
cient institutions obstinately retained, and then at 
last, blindly and furiously destroyed. Yet, when 
interests of such surpassing value are at stake, it 
lnay be allowable to hope even against hope; to 
suppress no plan ,vhich \ve conscientiously bel ieve 
essential to our country's welfare, even though no 
other result should follow than that we should be 
ridiculed as theoretical, or condenJned as pre- 
SlIlnptuous. 
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